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MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and 
CHARACrER,  of  RICHARD 
S  A  V AG Efq;  the  celebrated  Poety 
^d)ith  a  Criticifn  on  his  Co7npofitions . 
By  Dr  Sainutl  Johnlbn.  [P.  i99»] 

This  at  lead  mud  be  allowed 
Mr  Savage,  that  he  always 
preferved  a  drong  fenl'e  of  the  dig¬ 
nity,  the  beauty,  and  the  nccelTity  of 
virtue,  and  that  he  never  contributed 
deliberately  to  fpread  corruption 
amongd  mankind.  His  a(51ions, 
which  were  generally  precipitate, 
were  often  blamcable  ;  but  his  wri 
tings,  being  the  prodindions  of  dudy, 
uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of 
morality  and  piety. 

Thefe  writings  may  improve  man¬ 
kind,  when  his  failings  (hall  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  therefore  he  mud  be 
confidered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a 
benefador  to  the  world  ;  nor  can  his 
perfonal  example  do  any  hurt,  fince, 
whoever  hears  of  his  faults,  will  hear 
of  the  miferies  w’hich  they  brought 
upon  him,  and  w^hich  would  deferve 
lefs  pity,  had  not  his  condition  been 
fuch  as. made  his  faults  pardonable. 
He  may  be  confidered  as  a  child  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  temptations  of  indi- 
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gence,  at  an  age  when  refoliuion  wms 
not  yet  drenglhened  by  convud’on, 
nor  virtue,  confirmed  by  habii ;  a 
circumdance  which  in  his  Badard  he 
laments  in  a  very  aflftding  inauacr : 

.  Nt)  fiu)tricr*8  care 

Shielded  my  i:  fant 'iinoccijce  \%ithpr^y*f: 
Nif  faiher\  g'ja  diaii  hand  my  youih 
maintain’d. 

Call’d  forth  my  viitue?,  or  from  vice  re- 
draia’d* 

The  Badard,  how’ever  it  might 
provoke  or  mortify  his  mother,  could 
not  be  expeeded  to  melt  her  to  com- 
palTion,  fo  that  he  v/as  dill  under  the 
fame  want  of  the  necedities  of  life  ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  inte- 
red  w'hich  his  wit,  or  hisbiith,  or 
his  misfortunes,  could  procure,  to 
obtain,  upon  the  death  of  K;ifd''i), 
the  place  of  poet-laureat,  and  profe- 
cuted  his  application  with  I'o  much 
diligence,  that  the  King  publicly  de¬ 
clared  it  his  intention  to  bedow  it 
upon  him  ;  but  fuch  w^as  the  fate  of 
Savage,  that  even  the  King,  when 
he  intended  his  advantage,  was  dif- 
appointed  in  his  fc hemes  ;  for  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  ap¬ 
pendages  of  his  oflice,  either  did  not 
know  the  King’s  delign,  or  did  not 
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approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomina-  |  the  far 
tion  of  the  laurcat  an  encroachment  i  yearly 
tipon  his  rights,  and  therefore  be- 
flowed  the  laurel  upon  Colley  Cibber. 

Mr  Savage,  thus  difappointed,  took 
a  refoluiion  of  applying  to  the  (^een, 
that,  having  once  given  him  life,  fhe 
would  enable  him  to  lupport  it,  and 
therefore  publilhed  a  fliort  poem  on 
•lier  birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the 
odd  title  of  Volunteer  Laureat.  The 
event  of  this  effay  he  has  hiiiilelf  re¬ 
lated  in  the  following  letter,  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  poem,  when  he  af¬ 
terwards  reprinted  it  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  from  wdience  I  have 
copied  it  entire,  as  this  was  one  of 
the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr  Savage 
fui:ceeded. 


Such  was  the  performance,  and 
fuch  its  reception ;  a  reception  which, 
though  by  no  means  unkind,  was  yet 
not  in  the  higheft  degree  generous ; 
to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer 
to  an  annual  panegyric,  Ihewed  in 
the  Queen  too  much  defire  of  hear¬ 
ing  her  own  praifes,  and  a  greater 
regard  to  herfelf  than  to  him  on 
whom  her  bounty  was  conferred. — 
It  was  a  kind  of  avaricious  genero- 
fity,  by  which  flattery  was  ratlier 
purchafed  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mis  Oldfield  had  formerly  given 
him  the  fame  allowance  with  much 
more  heroic  intention  ;  (lie  had  no 
other  view  than  to  enable  him  to 
profecute  his  ftudies,  and  to  fet  him- 
felf  above  the  want  of  afliftance,  and 
was  contented  with  doing  good  with¬ 
out  ftipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr  Savage,  however,  was  not  at 
liberty  to  make  exceptions,  but  was 
ravilhcd  with  the  favours  which  he 
had  received,  and  probably  yet 
more  with  thofe  which  he  was  pro- 
miifid ;  he  confickred  himfelf  now  as 
a  favourite  of  the  Queen,,  and  did  not 
doubt  but  a  -few  annual  poems  would 
eftablifli  him  in  fome  profitable  em¬ 
ployment. 

He  therefore  afiumed  the  title  of 
Volunteer  Laureat,  not  without  fome 
reprehenfions  from  Cibber,  who  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  the  title  of  Laureat 
was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  is 
derived,  and  which  therefore  no  man 
has  a  right  to  beftow  upon  himfelf : 
and  added,  that  he  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  ftile  himfelf  ^  Volunteer 


Mr  Urban, 

“  IN  your  Magazine  for  February 
you  publiflied  the  laft  Volunteer 
Laureat,  written  on  a  very  melan¬ 
choly  occafion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
paironcfs  of  arts  and  literature  in 
general,  and  of  the  author  of  that 
j)oeni  in  particular.  I  now  fend  you 
the  firll  that  Mr  Savage  wrote  under 
that  title.  —  This  gentleman,  not- 
vvichfianding  a  very  confiderable  in- 
tereft,  being,  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Eufden,  difappointed  of  the  laureat’s 
place,  wrote  the  before-mentioned 
poem  ;  which  was  no  fooner  publilh¬ 
ed,  but  the  late  Queen  fent  to  a  book- 
feller  for  it ;  the  author  had  not  at 
tliat  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him 
introduced,  or  his  poem  prelcnted  at 
court ;  yet  fuch  was  the  unfpeakable 
goodnefs  of  that  Princefs,  that,  not- 
withfianding  this  adl  of  ceremony 
was  wanting,  in  a  few  days  after 
publicarien,  Mr  Savage  received  a 
bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gra¬ 
cious  mefiage  from  her  Majefty,  by 
the  Lord  North  and  Guilfordi  to 
this  eflev5l :  “  That  her  Majefty  was 
highly  pleafed  with  the  verfes  ;  that 
fhe  took  particularly  kind  his  lines 
there  relating  to  the  King  ;  that  he 
peqjniffion  to  writ^  annually  on 
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Lord,  or  Volunteer  Baronet.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  remark 
was  jull ;  but  Savage  did  not  think 
any  title,  which  was  conferred  upon 
Mr  (fibber,  fo  honourable  as  that  the 
ufurpation  of  it  could  be  imputed  to 
him  as  an  inftance  of  very  exorbitant 
vanity,  and  therefore  continued  to 
write  under  the  fame  title,  and  re¬ 
ceived  every  year  the  fame  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  confider  thefe 
encomiums  as  tefts  of  his  abilities,  or 
as  any  thiug  more  than  annual  hints 
to  the  Queen  of  her  promife,  or  a<5ls 
of  ceremony,  by  the  performance  of 
which  he  was  entitled  to  his  penfion, 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them 
with  great  diligence,  or  print  more 
than  fifty  each  year,  except  that  for 
fome  of  the  lall  years  he  regularly 
inferted  them  in  the  Gentleman^s* 
Magazine,  by  which  they  were  dif* 
perfed  over  the  kingdom. 

Of  fome  of  them  he  had  himfelf 
fo  low  an  opinion,  that  he  intended 
to  omit  them'  in  the  colle^ion  of 
poems,  for  which  he  printed  propo- 
fais,  and  folicited  fubfcriptions  ;  nor 
can  it  feem  ftrange,  that,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fame  fubje<5l,  he  Ihould 
be  at  fcme  times  indolent,  and  at 
others  unfuccefsfiil ;  that  he  fhould 
fometimes  delay  a  difagreeable  talk, 
till  it  was  too  late  to  perform  it  well  ; 
or  that  he  lliould  fometimes  repeat 
the  f^me  fentiment  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafion,  or  at  others  be  milled  by  an 
attempt  after  novelty  to  forced  con¬ 
ceptions  and  far-fetched  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  in¬ 
tention,  which  fupplied  him  with 
fome  variety  ;  for  his  bufinefs  was  to 
praife  the  Queen  for  the  favours 
which  he  had  received,  and  to  com¬ 
plain  to  her  of  the  delay  of  thofe 
which  fhe  had  promifed  :  in  fome  of 
his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude  is 
predominant,  and  in  fome  difeontent ; 
in  fome  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  j 
happy  in  her  patronage,  and  in 
others  as  difconfolate  to  find  himfelf 
icgle^ed. 


Her  promife,  like  other  promifes 
made  to  this  unfortunate  man,  was 
never  performed,  though  he  took 
fufficient  care  that  it  Ihould  not  be 
forgotten.  The  publication  of  his 
Volunteer  Laureat  procured  him  no 
other  reward  than  a  regular  remit¬ 
tance  of  fifty  pounds. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes 
were  in  danger  of  being  fruftrated, 
but  his  penfion  likewife  of  being  ob- 
llrudled  by  an  accidental  calumny. 
The  writer  of  the  Daily  Courant,  a 
paper  then  publilhed  under  the  di- 
region  of  the  miniftry,  charged  hirrt 
with  a  crime,  which,  though  not  very 
great  itfelf,  would  have  been  re¬ 
markably  invidious  in  him,  and 
might  very  jufily  have  incenfed  the 
Q^een  againft  him.  He  was  accufed 
by  name  of  influencing  ele(fHons 
againll  the  court,  by  appearing  at 
the  head  of  a  Tory  mob  ;  nor  did 
the  accufer  fail  to  aggnlvatc  his 
crime,  by  reprelenting  it  as  the  tffeci 
of  the  mofl  atrocious  ingratitude,  and 
a  kind  of  rebellion  againll  the  Queen,  | 
who  had  firll  preferved  him  from  an 
infamous  death,  and  afterwards  dif- 
tinguilhed  him  by  her  favour,  and 
fupported  him  by  her  charity.  The 
charge,  as  it  was  open  and  confident, 
was  likewife  by  good  fortune  very 
particular.  The  place  of  the  tranl- 
a^fiion  was  mentioned,  and  the  w'hole 
feries  of  the  rioter’s  condiK^l  related* 
This  exadlnefs  made  Mr  Savage’s 
vindication  eafy  ;  for  he  never  had 
in  his  life  feen  the  place  which  waft 
declared  to  be  the  feene  of  his  wic- 
kednefs,  nor  ever  had  been  prefent  in 
any  town  when  its  reprel^ntatives 
were  chofen.  This  anfwer  he  there¬ 
fore  made  halle  to  puhliili,  with  all 
the  circumftances  neceliary  to  make 
it  credible  ;  and  very  reafonably  de¬ 
manded,  that  the  accufaCion  Ihould 
be  retradled  in  the  fame  paper,  that 
he  might  no  longer  fuffer  the  impu- 
,  ration  of  fedition  and  ingratitude. — 
This  demand  was  likewife  preffed  by 
I  him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  autboij 
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of  the  paper,  who,  either  trufting  to 
the  proteclion  of  thofe  whofe  defence 
he  had  undertaken,  or  having  enter¬ 
tained  foine  perfonal  malice  againll 
Mr  Savage,  or  fearing,  left,  by  re- 
t rafting  I'o  confident  an  aftertion,  he 
fhould  impair  the  credit  of  his  paper, 
relufed  to  give  him  that  fatisfa^ioii. 

Mr  Savage  therefore  thought  it 
neceflary,  to  his  own  vindication,  to 
profectite.him  in  the  King’s  Bench  ; 
but  as  he  did  not  find  any  ill  efFefls 
from  the  accufation,  having  fufficient- 
ly  cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought 
any  further  procedure  would  have 
the  appearance  of  revenge,  and  there¬ 
fore  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  faw  foon  afterwards  a  procefs 
commenced  in  the  fame  court  againft 
hitnfelf,  on  an  information  in  which 
he  was  accufed  of  writing  and  pub- 
lilhing  an  obfeene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr  Savage’s  defire 
to  be  diftinguilhed ;  and,  when  any 
coniroverfy  became  popular,  he  never 
wanted  fame  reafon  for  engaging  in 
it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing 
a’'  the  head  of  the  party  which  he 
had  chofen.  As  he  was  never  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  prudence,  he  had  no 
fooner  taken  his  fide,  and  informed 
himfclf  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  dif- 
pute,  than  he  took  all  opportunities 
of  alferting  and  propagating  his 
principles,  without  much  regard  to 
his  ow’n  intereft,  or  any  other  vifible 
defign  than  that  of  drawing  upon 
himfcilf  the  attention  of  mankind. 

The  difpute  between  the  Biftiop  of 
London  and  the  Chancellor  is  w^ell 
known  to  have  been  for  fome  time 
the  chief  topic  of  political  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  Mr  Savage,  in 
piirfuance  of  his  charafter,  endea¬ 
voured  to  become  confpicuous  among 
the  controvert! fts  w'ith  which  every 
corfee-houre  was  filled  on  that  occa- 
lion.  He  was  an  indefatigable  op- 
pofer  of  all  the  claims  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  they  w^ere  founded  ;  and  w’as 
therefore  no  friend  to  the  BKhop  of 


London.  But  he  had  another  reafon 
for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate  for 
Dr  Rundle  ;  for  he  was  the  friend  of 
Mr  Fofter  and  Mr  Thomfon,  who 
were  the  friends  of  Mr  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  intereft  in  the 
queftion,  w^hich  how^ever,  as  he  ima¬ 
gined,  concerned  him  fo  nearly,  that 
it  w^as  not  fufficient  to  harangue  and 
difpute,  but  neceflary  likewrife  to  write 
upon  it. 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great 
ardour  in  a  new  poem,  called  by 
him  I’he  Progrefs  of  a  Divine ;  in 
which  he  condu<fts  a  profligate  prieft, 
by  all  the  gradations  of  wickednefs, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to 
the  higheft  preferments  of  the  church, 
and  deferibes  with  that  humour 
which  w^as  natural  to  him,  and  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all 
the  diverfities  of  human  life,  his  be¬ 
haviour  in  every  ftation  ;  and  infinu- 
ates,  that  this  prieft,  thus  accomplilh- 
ed,  found  at  laft  a  patron  in  the 
Bilhop  of  London. 

When  he  was  afked  by  one  of  his 
friends,  on  what  pretence  he  could 
charge  the  Bifhop  with  fuch  an  adion, 
he  had  no  more  to  fay,  than  that  he 
had  only  inverted  the  accufation,  and 
that  he  thought  it  reafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he,  who  obftru(5led  the  rife 
of  a  good  man  without  reafon,  would 
for  bad  reafons  promote  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  univerfally  pro¬ 
voked  by  this  fatire  ;  and  Savage, 
who,  as  was  hi»;conftant  pradice, 
had  fet  his  name  to  his  performance, 
was  cenfured  in  The  Weekly  Mifcel- 
lany  with  feverity,  which  he  did  not 
feem  inclined  to  forget. 

But  a  return  of  iiiveJlive  was  not 
thought  a  fufficient  punilhment.  The 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  therefore 
moved  againft  him,  and  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  return  an  anfwer  to  a  charge 
of  obfeenity.  Jc  was  urged,  in  his 
defence,  that  obfeenity  was  criminal 
when  it  was  intended  to  promote  the 
pradlice  of  vice  ;  but  that  Mr  Savage 
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had  only  introduced  obfcene  ideas, 
with  the  view  of  expofing  them  to 
deteftation,  and  of  amending  the  age, 
by  (hewinjtt  the  deformity  ot  wicked- 
nefs.  This  plea  was  admitted  ;  and 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  prefided 
in  that  court,  difmiffed  the  informa 
lion  with  encomiums  upon  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  Mr  Savage’s  wri¬ 
tings. 

The  profecution,  however,  anfwer- 
cd  in  fome  mealure  the  purpofe  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  fet  on  foot  ; 
for  Mr  Savage  was  fo  much  intimi¬ 
dated  by  it,  that,  when  the  edition  of 
his  poem  was  fold,  he  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  reprint  it ;  fo  that  it  was  in  a 
fhort  time  forgotten,  or  forgotten  by 
all  but  thofe  whom  it  offended. 

It  is  faid,  that  fome  eadeavours 
were  ufed  to  incenle  the  Queen  againlt 
him  ;  but  he  found  advocates  to  ob¬ 
viate  at  lead  part  of  their  ;  tor 
though  he  was  never  advanced,  he 
flill  continued  to  receive  his  ptnfion. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon 
him  than  any  incident  of  his  life  ; 
and,  as  his  condu(5l  cannot  be  vindi¬ 
cated,  it  is  proper  to  fecure  his  me¬ 
mory  from  reproach,  by  informing 
thofe  whom  he  made  his  enemies,  that 
he  never  intended  to  repeat  the  pro-- 
vocation ;  and  that,  though,  whenever 
he  thought  he  had  any  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  clergv,  he  ufed  to  threa¬ 
ten  them  with  a  new  edition  of  The 
Progrefs  of  a  Divine,  it  was  iiis  calm- 
and  fettled  refolution  to  fiipprels  it 
for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to'  have  made 
a  better  reparation  for  the  folly  or 
injuflice  with  which  he  might  b: 
charged,  by  writing  another  poem, 
called  The  Progrefs  of  a  Freethinker, 
whom  he  intended  to  lead  through  all 
the  ftagesof  vice  and  folly,  to  convert 
him  from  virtue  to  wickednefs,  and 
from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
modilh  fophiftry  ufed  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  and  at  lafl  to  difmifs  him  by 
his  own  hand  into  the  other  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  de- 
fign  is  a  real  lofs  to  mankind,  for  he 


was  too  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
feenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
in  his  reprefeiuations  of  them,  and 
too  zealous  for  virtue  not  to  have  re- 
j>reftnted  them  in  fiich  a  manner  as 
lliould  expofe  them  either  to  ridicule 
or  deteftation. 

Blit  this  plan  was,  like  others, 
formed  and  laid  afide,  till  tiie  vi-roup 
ot  his  imagination  was  fpent,  and  the 
eftervef'cence  of  invention  had  iubii- 
ded ;  but  foon  gave  way  to  fome 
other  dtfign,  wliich  pleafed  by  its 
novelty  for  a  while,  and  then  was  ne¬ 
glected  like  the  former. 

He  was  lliil  in  his  ufual  exigencie«, 
having  no  certain  fupport  but  a  he 
penfion  allowed  him  by  the  Qiieen, 
which,  though  it  might  have  kept  an 
exacl  ccconomift  from  want,  was  very 
far  from  being  fufiicient  for  Air  jba- 
vage,  who  had  never  been  acciiftomed 
to  difmifs  any  of  tils  appeiitis  with¬ 
out  the  graiification  which  they  foli- 
cited,  and  whom  nothing  but  want  of 
money  withheld  from  partaking  of 
every  pleafure  liiat  fell  within  his 
view. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his 
penfion  was  very  particular.  No 
fooner  had  he  changed  the  bill,  than 
he  vanilhed  from  the  fight  of  all  his 
acq!ialntances,  and  lay  for  ibme  time 
out  of  the  reach  of  ail  the  enquiries 
that  friendlhip  or  enriofitv  could 
make  after  him:  at  length  he  appear¬ 
ed  again  pennylefs  as  before,  but 
never  informed  even  tiiofc  whom  he 
feemed  to  regard  molt,  where  he  had 
been,  nor  was  his  retreat  ever  dif- 
covered. 

This  was  his  conftant  praClice  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  that  he  received 
the  penfion  I'rom  tlie  (^leen  :  —  Me 
regularly  difippeared  and  returned. 
He  indeed  affirmed  that  he  retired  to 
ftudy,  and  that  the  m^ncy  fuppot  ted 
him  iufolitude  i*or  many  montlis;  but 
his  friends  declared,  that  the  fiiort 
time  in  which  it  was  f[)e:it  fufficicnrly 
confuted  his  own  account  of  his  coii- 
duCf. 

His  pc'iitenefs  and  his  wit  ftilJ 
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raifed  him  friends,  who  were  defirous 
of  fetting  him  at  length  free  from  that 
indigence  by  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  oppreffed ;  and  therefore 
folicited  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his 
favour  with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  that 
they  obtained  a  promife  of  the  next 
place  that  (hould  become  vacant,  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a- 
year.  This  promife  >vas  made  with 
an  uncommon  declaration,  that  it 
was  not  the  promife  of  a  minifter  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  friend  to  his 
friend.’’ 

Mr  Savage  now  concluded  himfelf 
fet  at  eafe  for  ever,  and,  as  he  obferves 
in  a  poem  written  on  that  incident  of 
his  life,  trufted  and  was  trufted  ;  but 
foon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ill-grounded,  and  this  friendly  promife 
was  not  inviolable.  Hefpent  a  long 
time  in  folicitations,  and  at  laft  def- 
paired  and  defified. 

Ho  did  not  indeed  Meny  that  he 
had  given  the  minifter  fome  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  Ihould  not  ftrengthen 
his  own  intereft  by  advancing  him, 
for  he  had  taken  care  to  diftinguilh 
himfelf  in  cofFee-houfes  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  mini  ft  ry  of  the  laft  years  j 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  w^as  always 
ready  to  juftify  the  condinft,  and  ex-  I 
alt  the  charader  of  Lord  Bolling- 
broke,  whom  he  mentions  with  great 
regard  in  an  ep^iile  upon  authors, 
which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but 
w  as  too  w'ife  to  publilh,  and  of  which 
only  fome  fragments  have  appeared, 
inferred  by  him  in  the  Magazine  after 
his  retirement. 

To  defi'Aiir  w^as  not,  however,  the 
cliarader  of  Savage  ;  when  one  pa¬ 
tronage  failed,  he  had  recourfe  to 
another.  The  Prince  was  now  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  ai^d  had  very  libe¬ 
rally  rewarded  the  merit  ot  fome 
writers  whoin  Mr  Savage  did  not 
think  luperior  to  himfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  refolved  to  addrefs  a  poem  to 
him. 

For  this  purpofe  he  made  choice  of 
a  lubjefl,  wlxich  could  regard  only  | 


perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  higbeit 
affluence,  and  which  was  therefore 
proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  patronage  of  a  prince  ;  and 
having  retired  for  fome  time  to 
Richmond,  that  he  might  profecute 
his  defign  in  full  tranquility,  without 
the  temptations  of  pleafure,  or  the  fo¬ 
licitations  of  creditors,  by  which  his 
meditations  were  in  equal  danger  of 
being  difconcerted,  he  produced  a 
poem  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regard 
to  Publh:  Works. 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  comprifes  a  multitude  of 
topics^  each  of  which  might  furnifli 
matter  fufficient  for  a  long  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  of  which  fome  have  al¬ 
ready  employed  more  eminent  writers; 
but  as  he  was  perhaps  not  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wfflole  extent  of  his 
own  defign,  and  was  writing  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fupply  of  wants  too  preffing  to 
admit  of  long  or  accurate  enquiries, 
he  pafles  negligently  over  many  pub¬ 
lic  works,  which,  even  in  his  own 
opinion,  deferved  to  be  more  elabo¬ 
rately  treated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  clofe  of 
this  poem  difeovers  a  change  which 
experience  had  made  in  Mr  Savage’s 
opinions.  In  a  poem  written  by  him 
in  his  youth,  and  publiftied  in  his 
Mifcellanies,  he  declares  his  contempt 
of  the  contraifted  views  and  narrow 
profpeds  of  the  middle  ftate  of  life, 
and  declares  his  refolution  either  to 
tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled 
like  the  ftirub  ;  but  in  this  poem, 
though  addreffed  to  a  prince,  he  men¬ 
tions  this  ftate  of  lif^e  as  comprifing 
thofe  who  ought  mbft  to  attrad  re¬ 
ward^  thofe  who  merit  moft  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  power,  and  the  familiarity 
of  greatneis ;  and  accidentally  men¬ 
tioning  this  paffage  to  one  of  his 
friends,  declared,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
all  the  virtue  of  mankind  was  com¬ 
prehended  in  that  ftate. 

In  deferihing  villas  and  gardens, 
he  did  not  omit  to  condemn  that  ab- 
fard  cuftejn  which  prevails  among 
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^he  Englifli,  of  permitting  fervants 
to  receive  money  from  ftrangers  for 
the  entertainment  that  they  receive, 
and  therefore  inferted  in  his  poem 
thefe  lines ; 

But  what  the  flowering  pride  of  gardens 
rare, 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

If  gates,  which  to  accefs  fliould  ftill  give 
way, 

Ope  but,  like  Peter’s  paradife,  for  pay  ? 

If  perquifiled  varlets  frequent  ftand. 

And  each  new  walk  muft  a  new  tax  de¬ 
mand?  veyb  ? 

What  foreign  eye  but  with  contempt  fur- 
What  mufe  fliall  from  oblivion  fnatch 
their  praife? 

But,  before  the  publication  of  his 
performance,  he  recolledted  that  the 
Queen  allowed  her  garden  and  cave 
at  Richmond  to  be  fhewn  for  money, 
and  that  (he  fo  openly  countenanced 
the  practice,  that  (he  had  beftowed  the 
privilege  of  (hewing  them  as  a  place 
of  profit  on  a  man,  whofe  merit  (he 
valued  herfelf  upon  rewarding,  though 
(lie  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  dif- 
gracing  his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more 
prudence  than  was  often  c::crted  by 
him,  that  the  publication  of  thefe  lines 
might  be  officioufly  reprel'entcd  as  an 
infult  upon  the  Queen,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  life  and  his  (ubfiftence  ;  and 
that  the  propriety  of  his  obfervation 
w^ould  be  no  fecurity  againll  the 
cenfures  which  the  unfeaibnablenefs 
of  it  might  draw  upon  him;  he  there¬ 
fore  fupprefl'ed  the  pafTage  in  the  firft 
edition;  but  after  the  Queen’s  death, 
thought  the  fame  caution  no  longer 
necelFary,  andreftored  it  to  the  proper 
place.  . 

The  poem  was  therefore  publifhed 
without  any  political  faults,  and  in- 
feribed  to  the  Prince  ;  but  Mr  Savage, 
having  no  friend  upon  whom  he  could 
prevail  to  prefent  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attradling  his  obfer¬ 
vation  than  the  publication  of  frequent 
advertifements,  and  therefore  received 
no  reward  from  his  patron,  however 
g/cncrous  upon  other  cccalions. 


This  difappointment  he  never  men¬ 
tioned  without  indignation,  being  by 
fome  means  or  other  confident  that 
the  Prince  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
addrefs  to  him  ;  and  infinuaced,  that, 
if  any  advances  in  popularity  could 
have  been  made  by  diftinguilhing  him, 
he  had  not  written  without  notice,  or 
without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  pre- 
fented  his  poem  in  perfon,  and  fen^ 
to  the  printer  for  a  copy  with  that 
defign ;  but  either  his  opinion 
changed,  or  his  refolution  deferted 
him,  and  he  continued  to  relent 
negled,  without  attempting  to  force 
himfelf  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  his  patron,  for  only 
feventy-two  were  Ibid,  though  the 
performance  was  much  commended 
by  fome  whofe  judgment  in  that 
kind  of  writing  is  generally  allowed. 
But  Savage  eafily  reconciled  himfelf 
to  mankind  without  imputing  any  de¬ 
feat  to  his  work,  by  obferving,  tliat  his 
poem  was  unluckily  publillied  two 
j  days  after  the  prorogation  of  the  par- 
I  liament,  and  by  conl'equeiice  at  a  time 
when  all  thofe  who  could  be  expeded 
to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre¬ 
paring  (or  their  departure,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  taking  leave  of  others  upon 
their  difmilTIon  from  public  alfairs. 

It  muft  be  however  allowed,  in 
juftification  of  the  public,  that  this 
j  performance  is  not  the  moft  excellent 
of  Mr  Savage’s  works ;  and  that, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain 
many  ftriking  fentiments,  majeftic 
lines,  and  juft  obfervations,  it  is  la 
general  not  lufticiently  polilhed  in  the 
language,  enlivened  in  the  Image¬ 
ry,  or  cligefted  in  the  plan. 

(n  be  continued.^ 

[THE  revival  of  the  controverfy 
concerning  Rowley’s  Poems  ha- 
ving  again  excited  the  attention  of 
the  public,  great  inquiry  has  been 
made  alter  every  circumftancewidch 
relates  to  the  extraordinary  yonn 
man  v’ho  is  generally  Uippc^led  \ 
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be  the  author  of  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  cuiious,  and  Hitherto  un- 
publlihed  letter,  from  the  Hon. 
Mr  Walpole,  which  affords  much 
information  on  this  diiputed  fub- 
je<^,  we  are  happy  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  who  may  rely  on  the 
authenticity  of  it.] 

Letter  frojn  Mr  Walpole  to 
W.  B - 


Here  I  muft  paufe  to  mention  my 
own  refledioris  At  firll  I  concluded 
that  fomebody,  having  met  with  my 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  had  a  mind 
to  laugh  at  me,  I  thought  not  very 
ingenioufly,  as  I  was  not  likely  to 
fwallow  a  fucceflion  of  gi'eat  painters 
at  Brillol.  The  ode,  or  fonnet,  as  I 
think  it  was  called,  was  too  pretty  in 
be  part  of  the  plan;  and,  as  is  eafy 
with  all  other  fuppofed  poems  of 
Rowley,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make 
it  very  modern  by  changing  the  old 
words  for  new,  though  yet  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  with  molt  of  ^hem  ; — you 
fee  I  tcil  you  fairly  the  cafe.  1  then 
imagined,  and  do  ftill,  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Offian's  poems  had  fuggefied 
the  idea.  Whether  the  tranfmitter 
hinted,  or  I  fuppofed  from  the  fub* 
jeiff,  that  the  difeovered  treafure  was 
of  the  age  of  Richard  I.  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  affert  ;  yet  that  im- 
preffion  was  fo  ftrong  on  my  mind, 
that  two  years  after,  when  Dr  Gold- 
finith  told  me  they  were  then  allotted 
to  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  or  V.  I  faid 
with  furprife,  “  They  have  Ihifted 
the  date  extremely. This  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  ;  but  there  is  one  line  in  the 
printed  poems  of  Rowley,  that  makes 
me  more  firmly  believe  that  the  age 
of  Richard  I.  was  the  aera  *  fixed 


1AM  far  from  determined  to  pub- 
lilh  any  thing  about  Chatterton. 
It  would  almoll  look  like  making  my 
iclf  a  party.  I  do  not  love  contro- 
verfy.  If  I  print,  my  reafon  would 
be,  that  both  in  the  accomit  of  the 
Poems,  ^nd  in  Mr  Warton’s  lall  vo¬ 
lume,  my  name  has  been  brought  in 
with  fo  little  circumfpe<ftion  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  it  looks  as  if  wy  rejection 
of  Chatterton  had  driven  him  to  de- 
fpair  ;  whereas  1  was  the  firll  perfon 
on  whom  he  elfayed  his  art  and  am¬ 
bition,  inftead  of  being  the  lall.  I 
never  faw  him  ;  there  was  an  inter¬ 
val  of  near  two  years  between  his 
application  to  me  and  his  difmal 
end  ;  nor  had  he  quitted  his  mailer, 
nor  was  ncceffitous,  nor  otherwife 
poor  than  attornies  clerks  are,  nor 
had  he  come  to  London,  nor  launch¬ 
ed  into  dillipation,  when  his  corre- 
fpondcnce  with  me  (lopped. 

As  faithfully  as  1  can  recolle^fl  the 
circumllances,  without  dates,  and 
without  fearching  lor  what  few  me¬ 
morandums  I  preferved  relative  to 
him,  I  will  recapitulate  his  hillory 
with  me. 

Bathoe,  my  bookfeller,  brought  me 
packet  left  with  him.  It  contained 
an  ode,  or  little  poem  of  two  or  three 
Banzas  in  alternate  rhyme,  on  the 
death  of  Richard  I.  and  I  was  told, 
in  very  few  lines,  that  it  had  been 
found  at  Brillol  with  many  other  old 
poems ;  and  that  the  polfelTor  could 
furnifh  me  with  accounts  of  a  feries 
of  great  painters  that  had  flourifhed 
at  Brillol. 


*  It  is  very  rcM»aikibIe  that  William 
of  Wyreeftre,  an  edition  of  whofc  works 
was  printed  lalt  winter,  and  who  was  a 
native  of  Brillu),  and  often  mentions 
Caringe,  takes  not  the  fmalleft  notice 
uf  Kowley,  though  fo  btighl  an  ornament 
of  his  native  city,  were  the  poem;*  aferi- 
bed  to  him  genuine.  Gower  and  Lidgate 
flouriffied  at  the  fame  time,  and  were 
well  known— yet  how  barbarous,  how 
inferior  their  comp;  fuions,  how  diffimilar 
their  language  to  the  works  of  R.)wley  ! 
Is  it  credible  that  he  Ihuuld  not  have 
been  heard  of,  when  very  indifferent 
poets  were  famous  ?  The  indefatigable 
Bile,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  near¬ 
er  to  the  age  of  Rowley  than  we  do,  and 
who  dug  a  thoufand  bad  authors  out  of 
obfeurity,  never  lighted  upon  fo  much  as 
hifi  name.  The  manner  of  the  revival 
of  Rowley  was  as  fufpicious  as  pcffible, 


had  tranfinitted  to  me  ;  for  he  now 
feat  me  others,  amongll  which  was 
ail  abfolute  modern  patloral  in  dia¬ 
logue,  thinly  fprinkled  with  old 
words.  Pray  obferve,  Sir,  that  he 
affirmed  having  received  the  poems 
from  another  perfon  ;  whereas  it  is 
afcertained  that  the  gentleman  of 
Briftol,  who  poffelfes  the  fund  of 
Rowley's  poems,  receivijd  them  from 
Chatterton. 

I  wrote  to  a  relation  of  mine  at 
Bath,  to  enquire  into  the  fituation 
and  charader  of  Chatterton  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account  of  hiinfelf; 
nothing  was  returned  about  his  cha- 
rader,  but  ins  own  llory  was  verified. 

In  the  mean  lime  I  communicated 
the  poems  to  Mr  Gray  and  .Mr  M.i- 
fon,  who  at  once  p'onomiced  them 
forgeries,  and  declared  there  was  no 
fymptoms  in  them  of  their  being  the 
produdions  of  near  fo  dilUnt  an  age; 
the  language  and  metres  being  to¬ 
tally  unlike  any  thing  ancient ;  for 
though  1  110  doubt,  to  them,  afcri.^cJ 
them  to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  Mr 
Gray  and  Mr  Mafon  faw  nothing 
in  the  poems  that  was  not  more  re¬ 
cent  than  even  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI II.  ;  and  here  let  me  remark  how 
incredible  it  is  that  Rowley,  a  monk 
of  a  mere  commercial  town,  which  is 
all  Briitol  f  then  was,  fhould  have 
purified  the  language,  and  introdu¬ 
ced  a  diverfilied  metre  more  claffic 
than  was  known  to  that  polilhed 
courtly  poet  L/rd  Surry  ;  and  this  in 
the  barbarous  turbulent  times  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  and  that  the  whole  nation 
Ihould  have  rclapfed  into  the  fame 
barbarifm  of  ilile  and  verfification, 
till  Lord  Surry,  I  miglu  almvi.i  fUy, 
till  Waller  arofe.  I  leave  to  better 
fchnlars,  and  better  antiquaries,  to 
fetiie  hov/  Rowley  became  fo  well 
verfed  in  the  Greek  tragedians.  He 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  Butler, 
or  Butler  with  him,  for  a  chaplain  of 


upon  by  Chatterton  for  his  forgeries ; 
for  that  line  fays, 

No^  is  Cxur  de  Lion  gene - 

or  fome  fuch  words,  for  I  quote  by 
memory,  not  having  the  book  at  hand. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  Rowley, 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  or 
Edward  IV.  as  is  now  pretended,  or 
in  that  of  Henry  IV.  as  was  affigned 
by  the  credulous,  before  they  had  di- 
gefted  their  fyftem,  Ihould  inciden¬ 
tally,  in  a  poem  on  another  fubjedi, 
fay,  Now  is  Richard  dead.  1  am 
perfuaded  that  Chatterton  himfelf, 
before  he  had  dived  into  Canning's 
hiftory,  had  fixed  on  a  much  earlier 
period  for  the  age  of  his  forgeries. 
Now  I  return  to  my  narrative. 

I  wrote,  according  to  the  inclofed 
diredion,  for  farther  particulars. — 
Chatterton,  in  anfwer,  informed  me, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  poor  wi¬ 
dow,  who  fupported  him  with  great 
difficulty  ;  that  he  was  clerk  or  ap¬ 
prentice  to  an  attorney,  but  had  a 
tafte  and  turn  for  more  elegant  Ru¬ 
dies  ;  and  hinted  a  wifh,  that  I  would 
affili:  him  with  my  interell  in  emer¬ 
ging  out  of  fo  dull  a  pruiellion,  by 
procuring  him  fome  place,  in  which 
he  could  purfue  his  natural  bent.  He 
affirmed  that  great  treafures  of  ancient 
poetry  had  been  difeovered  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
perfon  who  had  lent  him  thofe  he 


aiitl  not  cnly  refts  upon  the  fiith  of  a 
yoiuh  co'.v;(fted  of  many  limilar  forgeries, 
but  was  rendered  more  incredible  by  the 
dark  condij(R  of  the  difeoverer.  H*d  a 
youth,  en-.Tiourcd  of  poetry,  found  a 
large  quantity  of  old  p'oems,  what  would 
he  have  done  ?  Produced  them  cautioui- 
ly,  and  one  by  one,  ftudied  them  and  co¬ 
pied  their  ftile,  and  exhibited  lotnclimes 
a  genuine  and  fometimes  a  fuJlilious 
piece,  or  blazed  the  dilcovery  abroad, 
and  called  in  every  lover  of  poetry  and 
antiquity  to  participate  of  the  treafure. 
The  charaifters  of  impolture  are  in  every 
part  of  the  ftory,  and  were  it  true,  it 
would  dill  remain  one  of  ihofe  impro¬ 
bable  wonders  which  we  have  no  rcafon 
|or  iK’ieving. 

VoL.  LV. 


\  Rowley  is  made  to  call  it  a  city 
wh'ch  it  was  not  tMl  afterwarda. 


the  late  Bifhop  of  Exeter  has  found 
in  Rowley  a  line  of  Hudibras 

Weil,  Sir,  being  fatisfied  with  my 
intelligence  about  Chatterton,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  with  as  much  kindnefs 
and  tendernefs  as  if  I  had  been  his 
guardian  ;  for  though  I  had  no  doubt 
of  his  impofitions,  fuch  a  Ipirit  of 
poetry  breathed  in  his  coinage  as 
interefted  me  tor  him  ;  nor  was  it  a 
grave  crime  in  a  young  bard  to  have 
forged  falfe  notes  of  hand  that  were 
to  pafs  current  only  in  the  parilh  of 
Parnaflus.  I  undeceived  him  about 
my  being  a  pcrfon  of  any  intereft, 
and  urged  to  him,  that  in  duty  and 
gratitude  to  his  mother,  who  had 
llraitened  herfelf  to  breed  him  up  to 
a  profeflion,  he  ought  to  labour  in  it, 
that  in  her  old  age  he  might  abfolve 
his  hlial  debt ;  and  1  told  him,  that 
when  he  ftiould  have  made  a  fortune, 
he  might  unbend  himfclf  with  ftudies 
confonant  to  his  inclinations,  1  told 
him  alfo,  that  I  had  communicated 
bis  tranfcripts  to  much  better  judges, 

means 


either  forgot  his  requeft  of  the  poems, 
or  perhaps  not  having  time  to  have 
them  copied,  deferred  complying  till 
my  return,  which  was  to  be  in  fix 
weeks;  I  proteft  I  do  not  remember 
which  was  the  cafe  ;  and  yet,  though 
in  a  caufc  of  fo  little  importance,  I 
will  not  utter  a  fyllable  of  ' which  I 
arn  not  pofitively  certain,  nor  will 
charge  my  memory  with  a  tittle  be¬ 
yond  what  it  retains. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  France, 

I  received  another  letter  from  Chat¬ 
terton,  the  ftile  of  which  was  fingu- 
larly  impertinent.  He  demanded  his 
poems  roughly,  and  added,  that  I 
thould  not  have  dared  to  ufe  him  fo 
ill,  if  he  had  not  acquainted  me  with 
the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances. 

My  heart  did  not  accufe  me  of  in- 
folence  to  him.  1  wrote  an  anfwer, 
expoftulating  with  him  on  his  injuf- 
tice,  and  renewing  good  advice  ;  but, 
upon  fecond  thoughts,  reflecting  that 
fo  wrong-headed  a  young  man,  of 
whom  I  knew  nothing,  and  w^hom  I 
had  never  feen,  might  be  abfurd 


ana  that  they  were 
fatisfied  with  the  authenticity  of  his 
fuppofed  manufcripts.  I  mentioned 
their  reafons,  particularly  that  there 
were  no  fuch  metres  known  in  the 
age  of  Richard  I.  and  that  might  be 
a  reafon  with  Chatterton  himfelf  to 
ihift  the  xra  of  his  produClions. 

He  wrote  me  rather  a  peevifli  an¬ 
fwer  ;  faid  he  could  not  conleft  with 
a  perfon  of  my  learning  (a  compli¬ 
ment  by  no  means  due  to  me,  and 
which  I  certainly  had  not  aflumed, 
having  mentioned  my  having  confult- 
cd  abler  judges),  maintained  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  poems,  and  demand¬ 
ed  to  have  them  returned,  as  they 


*  The  line  here  alluded  to  is  probably 
the  following : 

A  man  afeanfe  uppoon  a  piece  maye 
looke,  ahoutt,** 

And  Jhake  bys  hedde  to  ftyrre  his  rede 

P.  7Z.  Mr  Tyrwhit’s  edition. 

For  having  three  ti  nes Jhoftk  bis  bead 
^Tojtir  his  wit  upt  thus  he  laid*’’ 

Hudibras,  p.  a.  c.  3, 1.  795, 
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You  may  imagine,  Sir,  we  did  not  all 
agree  in  the  meafure  of  our  faith  ; 
but  though  his  credulity  diverted  me, 
my  mirth  was  foon  daflied,  for  on 
afking  about  Chatterton,  he  told  me 
he  had  been  in  London,  and  had  de- 
ftroyed  himfelf.  1  heartily  wiflied 
then  that  I  had  been  the  dupe  of 
all  the  poor  young  man  had  written 
to  me,  for  who  would  not  have  his 
under  (landing  impofed  on  to  fave  a 
fellow-being  from  the  utmoft  wretch- 
ednefs,  defpair,  and  fuicide  I — and  a 
poor  young  man  not  eighteen,  and  of 
fuch  miraculous  talents! — For,  dear 
Sir,  if  I  wanted  credulity  on  one  hand, 
it  is  ample  on  the  other.  Yet  heap 
all  the  improbabilities  you  pleafe  on 
the  head  of  Chatterton,  the  impoffibi- 
lity  on  Rowley’s  fide  will  remain. — 
An  amazing  genius  for  poetry,  which 
one  of  them  pofTefTed,  might  flafii  out 
in  the  darkeft  age  ;  but  could  Row- 
ley  anticipate  the  phrafeology  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ?  His  poetic  fire 
might  burft  through  the  obftacles  of 
the  times  ;  like  Homer,  or  other  ori¬ 
ginal  bards,  he  might  have  formed  a 
poetical  ftile  ;  but  would  it  have  been 
precifely  that  of  an  age  fubfequent  to 
him  by  fome  hundred  years  ?  Nobody 
can  admire  the  poetry  of  the  poems 
in  queftion  more  than  I  do,  but,  except 
being  better  than  moft  modern  verfes, 
in  what  do  they  differ  in  the  con- 
flrudlion  ?  The  words  arc  old,  the 
conftrudtion  evidently  of  yefterday  ; 
and  by  fubftituting  modern  words, 
aye,  fingle  words  to  the  old,  or  to 
thofe  invented  by  Chatterton,  in  what 
do  they  differ  ?  Try  that  method  with 
any  compofition,  even  in  profe,  of 
.the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  lee  if  the 
confequence  will  be  the  fame  ;  but  I 
am  getting  into  the  controverfy,  in- 
flead  of  concluding  my  narrative, 
which  indeed  is  ended. 

You  feem  to  think  Chatterton  might 
have  afliftance  ;  I  don’t  know  but  he 
might  :  but  one  of  the  wonderful 
parts  of  his  prodigious  (lory  is,  that 
he  had  formed  dlfciples,  yes,  at 


eighteen.  Some  of  his  youthful  com¬ 
panions  have  continued  to  walk  in 
his  paths,  and  have  produced  Saxon 
and  other  poems  of  antique  cart,  but 
not  with  the  poetic  fpirit  of  their  maf- 
ter ;  nor  can  it  be  difeovered  that 
Chatterton  received  inllru^lion  or  aid 
from  any  man  of  learning  or  abilities. 
Dr  Percy  and  Mr  Loft  have  colle<fted 
every  thing  relating  to  him  that  can 
be  traced,  and  all  tends  to  concenter 
the  forgery  of  Rowley’s  poems  in  his 
fingle  perfon.  They  have  numerous 
pieces  of  Chatterton’s  writing  in  va¬ 
rious  >vays ;  nay,  fo  verfatile,  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  lo  commanding  was  his  ge¬ 
nius,  that  he  forged  architeefture  and 
heraldry  ;  that  is,  could  invent  both 
in  art  and  in  folly.  In  fliort,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  ever  exifted  fo 
mafter  a  genius,  except  that  of  Pfal- 
manazar,  who  before  twenty-t  wo  could 
create  a  language,  that  all  the  learn¬ 
ed  of  Europe,  though  they  fufpedled, 
could  not  detedl. 

Thus,  Sir,  with  the  mod  fcrupulous 
veracity,  I  have  told  you  my  (hare  in 
that  unhappy  young  man’s  (lory. — 
With  more  pains  I  could  add  a  few 
dates,  but  the  fubftance  would  be 
identically  the  fame.  Rowley  would 
be  a  prophet,  a  forefeer,  if  the  poems 
were  his ;  yet,  in  any  other  light,  he 
would  not  be  fo  extraordinary  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  Chatterton  ;  whom,  tho* 
he  was  a  bad  man,  as  is  laid,  I  la¬ 
ment  not  having  feen.  He  might  at 
that  time  have  been  Icfs  corrupted, 
and  my  poor  patronage  might  have 
faved  him  from  the  abyfs  into  which 
he  plunged  ; — but  alas  I  how  could  I 
furmife  that  the  well-being  and  cx- 
iftence  of  a  human  creature  depended 
on  my  fwallowing  a  legend,  and  from 
an  unknown  perfon  ? — 'fhank  God  ! 
fo  far  from  having  any  thing  to 
charge  myfelf  with  on  Chatterton’s 
account,  it  is  very  hypothetical  to 
fuppofe  that  I  could  have  flood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  ruin.  It  is  one  of  thole 
poffible  events,  which  we  fhould  be 
miferable  indeed  if  irnputable  to  acou- 


Ratcliffe,  at  Briftol;— That  was  the 
origin  of  Chatterton’s  lift  of  great 
painters,  and  probably  of  his  own  in¬ 
ventions.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
Vertue  ftiould  have  feen  that  old  bill, 
and  with  his  inqiiifitive  and  diligent 
turn,  efpecially  about  painters,  not 
have  enquired  whether  there  was  no* 
thing  more  ?  Vertue  was  even  a  verli- 
fier,  as  1  have  many  proofs  in  his 
manuferipts,  and  fearched  much  after 
Chaucer  and  Lidgate,  of  whom  he 
engraved  portraits — yet  all  Rowley’s 
remains,  it  feems,  were  referved  tor 
Chatterton,  who,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
did  forge  poetry  and  profe  for  others ; 
and  who  as  indubitably  was  born  a 
great  poet — yet  not  a  line  of  tolerable 
poetry  in  Rowley’s  hand  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Did  Chatterton  deftroy  the 
originals  to  authenticate  their  exift- 
ence  ?  He  certainly  wrote  his  forge- 


pied  f  his  loaring  genius  beftowed  more 
ileg<)nce  and  harmony  in  Rowley  than 
comported  with  the  15th  century-  Row- 
Icy  rouft  either  have  poliihed  the  lan¬ 
guage,  fo  as  to  have  made  it  adopted,  or 
ht  would  not  have  been  nnderftood.  The 
idiom  lent  to  him  would  have  been  more 
unintelligible  to  his  contemporaries,  than 
the  old  words  fprinkled  on  the  poems 
aferibed  to  him  arc  to  the  prefent  gene¬ 
ration.  Neither  can  any  man  of  fenfe 
believe,  that  a  matter  genius  can  write 
with  amazing  abilities  in  an  age  however 
barbarous,  and  yet  never  be  heard  of  till 
fome  hundreds  of  ye^rs  after  bis  death. 
The  more  a  man  fears  above  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  more  he  ftrikes,  efpecially 
in  a  rude  age.  The  more  an  age  is  po- 
lidied,  the  more  arc  men  on  a  par,  and 
the  more  difhcult  it  for  genius  to  pe¬ 
netrate.  Tne  next  are  nearer  to  the  firft 
than  in  thofe  early  ages,  when  authors 
are  rare.  Rivals  depreciate  the  former, 
and  their  partizans  conteft  the  merit  of 
their  competitors.  Homer  on  one  hand, 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton  on  the  ether, 
confirm  this  hypothefis.  The  Grecian’s 
glory  has  rolled  down  to  us  with  unaba¬ 
ted  luftre  ;  he  did  not  lie  unknown  for 
centuries.  Shakefpeare  was  during  his 
life  obfeured  by  the  mock  pretenfions  of 
Ben  Johnfon;  and  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft 
was  fold  for  fifteen  pouoda. 


Th  u  among't  thefe  old  parchments 
ihr>r  might  be  fome  old  poetry  is  very 
polfible.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  mnft 
of  what  Chatterton  produced  for  Row* 
ley’s  was  fictitious,  efpecially  aJl  the  pie¬ 
ces  in  modern  metre*-,  alJ  that  have  no¬ 
thing  of  antiqnity  but  the  Ample  words, 
as  Ella,  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  the  Death 
of  Sir  Charles  Baldwin,  &c*  Chatterton 
was  too  great  a  poet  for  the  age  he  co* 
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ri€S  on  the  backs  of  old  parchments, 
and  there  is  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  evidence  againfi  the  antiquity  of 
the  poetry — but  I  uiii  iiot  take 
part  in  that  diipute.  Liror,  like  the 
fea,  is  always  gaining  as  much  terii- 
tory  in  one  place  as  it  lol'es  in  ano¬ 
ther,  and  it  is  to  little  purpofe  to 
make  it  change  polTciricn. 

ANECDOTES  ofDrJOSIAH 
TUCKER,  Dea?i  of  Gloceiter. 

Dr  TucKtR  has  been  fo  ready 
to  thruft  his  hand  into  all 
public  tranfa<51i<^^ns,  and  has  been  often 
fo  feverely  handled  on  tlrit  account, 
that  everything  relating  to  himartradls 
attention.  Nothing  in  his  birtli, educa¬ 
tion,  and  fettlement  in  life,  has  oc 
curred  to  diitinguilh  him  from  com¬ 
mon  clergymen.  Only  that  he  foon 
difeovered  a  llronger  propenfity  to 
trade,  than  to  the  ftudies  more  im¬ 
mediately  fuited  to  his  profeflion. 
Indeed  his  obtaining  a  fmall  prefer¬ 
ment  at  Briftol,  and  his  long  refi- 
dence  there  may  have  had  an  effect  on 
this  bias.  His  commercial  tradls 
fhew  a  confiderable  extent  of  reading, 
and  are  not  wanting  in  paradoxes. 
Aktioft  all  public  events  bring  him 
forth.  Even  a  bald  and  tedious  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  proceedings  on  a  Jif 
fenting  bill,  by  Dr  Kippis,  drew  three 
or  four  letters  from  cheD  an,in  which 
the  reader  will  fometimes  be  perplex¬ 
ed  to  determine,  whether  he  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  friend  or  enemy  to  real 
liberty. 

But  in  a  publication,  juR  before  thc^ 
American  war,  he  was  peculiarly  un 
fortunate.  For  in  order  to  bl.iil  thv 
character  of  Dr  Franklin  (which  th / 
Dean  feems  always  to  have  fickencd 
at),  he  roundly  alferted,  that  he  Inu’ 
applied  to  government  for  a  place. 
The  He  direct  was  publicly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  given  him,  and  he  was  cal 
led  upon  to  produce  his  authority ; 
the  Dean  pocketed  the  affi'ont. 

This  incaution  in  regard  to  fads  re- 


fpeding  men  of  importance,  has  been 
of  great  injury  to  the  Dean  ;  and  the 
w^ant  of  dexterity  in  defending  him- 
fclf  on  this  head,  nmy  perhaps  be  the 
reafon  that  all  his  efforts  in  favour 
ot  the  prefent  adminillrutipu  have 
not  crowned  h;m  with  the  mitre.  He 
feems  to  think  himfflf  doomed  to 
abide  by  the  deanry  of  Gloccfter,  for 
he  has  lately  turned  his  thoughts  to 
general  principles,  and  pubiilhed  a 
huge  book  to  confute,  demolilh,  and 
umihilate,  as  he  propofes,  the  poll- 
lical  fyllem. 

He  is  a  mra  confidcrably  advanced 
in  years,  of  a  I'allow,  fcorburic  com¬ 
plexion,  and  c  irelefs,  if  not  llovcnly, 
in  his  drefs.  He  has  never  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  his  manners  want  the  foft- 
nefs  and  politenefs  which  arife  from 
the  fociety  of  women.  He  divides 
his  time  between  Briftol  and  Gloceller; 
is  very  atftive  in  the  difeharge  of  his 
public  duties,  and  particularly  fond  of 
preaching  on  public  occafions,  when 
fome  party  or  denomination  of  people 
are  fure  to  be  the  objects  of  his  in¬ 
ventive. 

He  is  petulant  in  his  temper,  and 
unforgiving  in  his  difputes  ;  impatient 
of  oppofition,  and  harflr  in  his  ap- 
prehenfions.  No  man  can  objent  to 
his  theories  without  being  his  enemy, 
and  no  man  can  be  his  enemy  without 
being  the  enemy  of  truth,  reafon,  and 
liberty  A  thonfand  inftances  might 
be  enu  nerated  in  the  courfe  of  his 
long  and  bufy  life  in  proof  of  this 
affertion  ;  but  a  late  anecdote,  as  it 
Is  but  little  knowm,  will  ferve  as  an 
example  for  the  whole. 

Dr  Dunbar,  that  true  friend  of 
•  lie  rigltts  and  liberties  of  the  hitman 
race,  v/hen  he  came  up  to  London 
to  publifh  his  ingenious  <  hays  on  the 
Hill^rv  t  Mankind,  in  ruvie  and  cul¬ 
tivated  age^,  acc’dcntally  faw  a  copy 
of  the  Dean’s  curious  work,  which  he 
Intitlcd,  the  True  Bafis  of  Civil .  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  oppofition  to  the  fyftem 

f  Mr  Locke  and  his  followers;  and 
obfcrvlngi  among  other  of  the  wild 


with  as  much  earneftnefs  as  the  moft 
furious  difciple  of  Mr  Grenville, — a 
pamphlet  afcribed  to  him  on  very 
good  authority,  intitled,  a  Letter 
from  a  Merchant  in  London  to  his 
Nephew  in  North  America, — fpokc 
greatly  in  fupport  of  the  (lamp  adl, 
but  he  now  profeffes  a  very  different 
opinion. 

The  ANSWERS  of  FABRIC lUS  tg 

the  Queries  of  A.  S.  [P.  201.] 

^ery.  “  Frank- 

VV  lin  fo  opprobrioufly 

treated 

Anfvoer.  Why  is  A.  S.^s  fenfibility 
fo  deeply  affeded  by  the  moderate 
treatment  of  Dr  Franklin,  while  all 
his  feelings  are  dead  to  the  unequal¬ 
led  fufferings  of  the  Loyalifts  ?  This 
circumftance  induces  a  ftrong  fufpi- 
cion  that  he,  at  lead,  is  allied  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  Doctor.  However  this 
may  be,  all  juft  men  will  fay  that  the 
Dodlor  was  moderately  “  treated,*' 
when  it  is  confidered  that  he  had  fur- 
reptitioufly  obtained  confidential  cor- 
refpondence  refpedling  matters  of 
State,  and  had  publiihed  it  with  de- 
fign  to  raife  a  fedition  againft  the 
government  under  which  he  then  held 
an  office  of  truft,  and  by  which  he 
and  his  family  had  been  long  main¬ 
tained.  Befides,  it  is  well  known, 
and,  perhaps,  to  none  better  than  to 
the  (^erift,  thai  the  Dodor  had  been 
long  fecretly  preparing  the  way  for 
the  prefent  rebellion  in  America,  and 
the  prefent  fedition  in  Britain;  and 
that  to  his  intrigues,  principally,  this 
country  and  America  owe  all  their 
prefent  misfortunes. 

^lery  2.  Do  not  thefe  fads,  and 
their  annually  confeffed  errors,  fo  fa¬ 
tal  to  this  country,  prove,  that  the 
Minifterialifts  have  been  infinitely 
more  culpable  than  the  executive  fer- 
vafitsy  and  ought  therefore  to  be  frji 
changed,  who  might  have  fecured  to 
us  the  dependence  of  America,  and 
who  chofe  thofc  executive  fervants 


note  to  his  cllays  on  me  ranic  or  na¬ 
tions  ;  in  which  he  condemned  this 
dodrinc,  as  brought  to  fupport  a  new 
theory  of  government,  which  was 
founded  on  the*  total  dcbafement  of 
human  nature,  and  was  oppofed  to  a 
theory  that  afferts  its  honours,  and 
derives  from  a  happier  origin  the 
image  of  a  free  people.  To  this  the 
dodor  added  the  following  rebuke. 

When,**  fays  he,  **  the  benevolence 
of  this  writer  is  exalted  into  charity, 
when  the  fpirit  of  his  religion  correds 
the  rancour  of  his  philofophy,  he  will 
learn  a  little  more  reverence  for  the 
fyftem  to  which  he  belongs,^aild  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  the  moft  untutored 
tribes  fome  glimmerings'of  humanity, 
and  fome  decifive  indications  of  a 
moral  nature.**  This  coming  to  the 
fight  of  the  Dean,  he  burft  into  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  rage,  and,  in  the  treatife  above- 
mentioned,  loudly  charged  the  dodor 
with  having  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  a  friend,  fince,  though  the  book 
was  printed,  and  communicated  to 
the  author’s  acquaintances,  it  was  not 
publKhed  at  the  time.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Dodor  Dunbar  proved,  that  he 
found  the  work  on  a  bookfeller’s 
counter,  expofed  along  with  others 
for  fale  ;  and  that  there  was  no  notice 
whatever  given  to  him  of  its  being 
only  handed  about  in  private  circles. 
The  Dean  relifted  every  teftimony, 
and  the  Dodor,  with  becoming  fpirit, 
left  him  to  enjoy  the  rancour  of  his 
incredulity. 

Before  the  reparation  of  America 
was  in  contemplation,  the  Dean  wrote 
warmly  for  extending  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and 


Jnfiuer.  The  fadls  here  alluded  to  j 
are  not  true,  and  the  errors  charged  4 
to  Adminiftration  are  without  foun¬ 
dation,  as  I  have  already  ftiown.  They 
are  the  fadlions  of  the  aiders  and  a- 
bettors  of  the  American  rebellion  ; 
and  therefore  do  not  prove  that  the 
Minifters  ‘‘  ought  to  be  changed”  be¬ 
fore  their  executive  fervants,”  nor 
**  that  they  could  have  fecured  the 
independence  of  America.”  For  their 
unfit  and  miftaken  choice  of  thofe  fer- 
vants,  I  candidly  confefs  they  are  to 
blame  ;  and  I  truft  in  future  they  will 
appoint  fuch  men  as  will  be  more 
faithful  to  thsnifelvss  and  to  thtir  courts 

try, - But  I  blame  them  more  in  a 

matter  in  which  A.  S.  feems  rather 
too  delicate  to  fpeak  out.  Why  not 
cenfure  them  for  not  bringing  to  pub¬ 
lic  juftice  thofe  executive  fervants,” 
whom  they  have  repeatedly  trufted 
with  a  force  more  than  fufficient  to 
reduce  the  rebellion  ?  And  inftead  of 
difeharging  their  duty  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  have  reverfed  all  the  policy  and 
pradlice  of  war,  either  by  flying  thro’ 
the  country  without  fecuring  it,  or  by 
fuffering  our  fuperior  force  to  remain 
inactive  in  garrifon,  and  in  riot  and 
dillipation.  Adminiftration,  in  an 
abundant  manner,  furniftied  them 
with  the  means,  and  it  w'as  their  du¬ 
ty  to  perform  the  fervice.  For  the 
lhameful  negledl  of  this  fervice,  on 
which  the  honour  and  fafety  of  this 
country  fo  much  depend,  it  was,  and 
is  moft  certainly  the  duty  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  every  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  call  thefe  enormous  delin¬ 
quents  to  account,  and  to  punilh  them 
as  the  magnitude  of  their  offences 
deferve. 

^ery  3.  ‘‘  What  advantage  can 
be  expe^ed  from  a  change  of  executive 
fervants,  fo  long  as  Adminiftration  do 
not,^  or  rather  cannot,  fend  a  fufficient 
force  to  execute  their  own  plans 

Anfwr,  Here  the  Querift  takes  for 
granted  a  fa^ft  which  is  evidently 
untrue.  Adminiftration  have  fent  a 
force  more  than  abundantly  “  fuffi¬ 


cient  to  execute  their  plans.”  This  , 
appears  from  the  confeffion  of  one  of 
their  chief  executive  fervants,  who 
has  told  us,  that  in  lefs  than  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  with  much 
lefs  than  half  the  force  which  has  been 
fince  fent  over,  he  had  nearly  brought 
all  America  to  fubmifCon*  And  in¬ 
deed  it  is  a  fa^  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to 
a  want  of  force  that  the  rebellion  has 
not  been  fuppreffed,  but  to  its  not  be- 
ing  properly  exerted. 

^ery  4.  **  Will  any  military  man 
advife  the  attacking  of  WafhingCon’s 
ftrong  camps,  when  a  finglc  defeat 
mu  ft  be  decifive  againft  us  ?  or  to 
march  up  into  the  country,  leaving 
him  in  his  camp,  when  experience 
has  taught  us,  that  when  the  army  is 
deftitute  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
navy,  the  confequence  is  fatal  in  the 
fuperlative  ?” 

Anpwer,  Wafhington  never  had  a 
ftrong  camp,  nor  is  there  any  difintc- 
refted  military  man  who  will  aflert  it ; 
and  therefore  his  camp  and  the  army 
in  it  might  have  been  at  any  time 
eafily  deftroyed ;  nor  was  there  ever 
a  General,  fince  war  was  known, 

**  who  marched  into  a  country,”  leav¬ 
ing  his  enemy  behind  him,  or  with¬ 
out  fecuring  the  country  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  until  the  war  in  America. 
This  ^ife  policy  has  been  left  by  all 
great  conquerors  to  the  fuperlative 
geniufes  of  our  American  heroes.— 
As  to  a  “  co-operation  of  the  army 
and  navy,”  it  is  a  grofs  abfurdity, 
where  we  have  a  fuperior  army  in  the 
field.  It  cannot  be,  nor  ever  was  ne- 
ceflary. — Did  Alexander  carry  his 
navy  over  land  with  him  from  Mace¬ 
donia  to  the  Indies  ?  Did  Czfar  tranf- 
port  the  Roman  navy  into  TranfaU 
pine  Gaul  ?  Were  any  of  our  roy^ 
heroes,  who  have  paffed  from  Nor- 
1  mandy  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  navy  ?  Or  did  De  Gafca,  who 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Peru,  and 
fubdued  that  extenfive  country  for  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  cve% 


blame  of  plunder  on  the  Germans. 
This  is  unjuit.  The  Brilifh  led  the 
way  ;  and  to  th^.  lalling  difgrace  of 
nlir  country,  not  the  foidiers,  but  the 
Britilh  oflicers,  from  the  Major  Gene^ 
rals  do^n  to  the  Enjlgn  and  Serjeant. 
The  Germans  were  only  feconds;  and 
therefore  General  de  Heiltcr  offered 
the  Brilifh  Commander  in  Chief,  ef- 
fc(flually  to  ftop  the  plunder,  by  pu- 
nifhing  with  death  two  Germans  for 
every  Britilh  he  ihould  punilh  in  the 
fame  manner.  Had  this  propofal  been 
agreed  to,  the  plunder  of  the  army 
would  have  inftantly  ceafed.  In  the 
march  from  the  head  of  the  Elk  to 
Philadelphia,  Sir  William  Howe  flop¬ 
ped  the  plunder  by  one  fingle  ex¬ 
ample.  And  the  General  who  con- 
feffes  he  cannot  prevent  the  plunder 
of  his  troops  i..  unworthy  of  the 
command.  As  to  “  our  copper 
auxiliaries,’^  if  they  have  killed /« 
a  few  rebels^  v/ho,  they  knew,  will  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  country,  and  of 
their  exiflence  as  a  people,  as  foon  as 
they  are  independent,  the  rebel  States 
have,  with  yet  more  cruelty  and  lefs 
juflice,  vmrdcred  in  cool  blood {q\xv  times 
their  numbers  of  loyalifls. 

^lery  7.  The  firll  part  of  this  que- 
flion  abiuiag  the  loyalifls,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  anfwered.  The  other  part  is 
in  thefe  v/ords  :  Suppofe  this  ifland 
invaded,  would  the  invading  com¬ 
mander  place  any  confidence  in  Britons 
who  could  be  fo  diffolute  as  to  offer 
him  their  aid  to  dejiroy  their  onnn friends 
and  relations^  and  to  render  their 
country  tributary,  not  to  fay,  reduce 
it  to  fiavery 

Anfiwer.  However  difguifed  this 
queflion  may  be  intended  to  be,  the 
art  of  it  appears  in  every  fentiment. 
It  Is  a  wretched  mifreprefentation  of 
the  principles  and  defign  of  the  loya¬ 
lifls.  They  did  not  offer  “  their  aid” 
to  the  Britifh  Commanders  to  de- 
ftroy  their  friends  and  relations,”  but 
to  unite  them  more  firmly  to  Great 
Britain  ;  not  “  to  render  their  coun¬ 
try  tributary,  or  reduce  it  to  flavery;” 


ry  man  in  it  had  fubmitted  to  the  u- 
furpation  of  Pizarro,  carry  a  fleet  with  | 
him  ?  No  ;  the  thought  w^as  too  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculoqj  ever  to  be  fug- 
gefled  to  the  minds  of  thefe  great  men. 
All  they  wanted  was  a  force  fuperior 
in  the  field  to  their  oppofing  enemy  ; 
This  they  knew,  from  all  experience 
of  war,  would  ffbJue  their  enemies, 
and  that  by  a  little  wiidom  and  pru¬ 
dence  they  could  in  any  country  create 
friends,  increafe  their  force,  and  fecure 
the  conquered  territory.  In  fhort,  the 
neceffity  of  this  “  co-operation”  is 
of  modern  invention,  the  weak  idea 
of  a  little  genius,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  great  bufinefs  and  practice  of  war. 

^lery  5.  “  What  number  of  forces 
will  be  lufficient  to  ellabliih  peace  and 
our  power  in  fuch  a  country,  whole 
C oafl  is  a  thoufand  miles  in  extent, 
while  an  enemy,  well  difeiplined,  and 
commanded  by  Wafhington,  lies  be¬ 
hind,  and  <an  attack  whatever  poll 
he  finds  weakeft. — I  fuppofe  not  ail 
the  force  of  Britain^  if  of  Europe  ?” 

Anpvjer,  This  is  truly  a  fagacious 
queftion,  and  the  concliilion  at  the  end 
of  it  is  equally  the  effect  of  genius. 
Ever  ready  to  agree  with  the  Querifl, 
where  I  can  without  violating  truth, 
I  will  mofl  cheerfully  confefs,  that 
“  all  the  force  in  Europe,”  or  indeed 
in  the  ^jocrldy  will  never  “  eflablifh 
peace  or  our  power”  in  America,  if 
it  permits  Walhington  unmokjied  to 
do  what  he  pleaffs.  Nor  if  its  com¬ 
mander  fhould  do  what  ours  have  al¬ 
ready  done,  contrary  to  the  didates 
of  common  fenfe,  either  leave  the 
country  behind  him  in  a  flate  of  in- 
lecurity,  or  lharnefully  fuffer  his 
fuperior  force  to  remain  inadive  in 
one  place. 

^ery  6.  ••  How  is  it  poflible  to 

prevent  our  German  and  copper  auxi¬ 
liaries  from  robbings  and  even  killing 
the  inhabitants  iiidifcriminately,  or  to 
ftop  their  rapine  and  difgraceful  plun¬ 
der  of  friends  and  foes  ?  Burgoyne 
confeffes  he  could  not.”  ^ 

Atij^^er.  This  queftion  throws  the 
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but  to  make  it  more  free^  and  Co  re-  i  Thefe  sjentlemen  know  tliat  our  want 


lieve  it  fro7n  repuulican  tyran?iyy  of  all 
tyrannies  the  mod  cruel  and  intoLrahL\ 
liiit  “  fuppofe/’  fays  A.  S.  “  this 
illand  was  invaded,  would  the  invad¬ 
ing  commander  place  any  confidence 
in  Britons?**  My  anfwer  is,  “  Certain¬ 
ly  yes,  the  ut?noJ}  confdencex^  or  elfe 
he  miift  want  common  fenfe.  Should 
General  Wafliington,  or  any  other  . 
General  of  the  rebel  Congrefs,  invade 
til  is  ifland,  with  profefTed  defign  to 
overturn  our  happy  conltitution,  and 
to  fet  up  in  its  Head  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  he  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  our  American  Generals,  by  rejed- 
ingthe  tendered  aid  of  men  well  af¬ 
fected  to  his  defij][n  ;  he  would  im* 
mediately  embrace,  and  take  into  his 
councils,  the  leaders  of  the  faCtion  in 
this  country,  who  have  fo  faithfully 
jfiipported  the  caufe  of  the  Amei  ican 
ulurption.  He  would  inftantly  arm 
aFI  their  friends  and  adherents,  in¬ 
cluding  every  republican  within  the 
kingdom.  And  thefe  men  would 
cheerfully  aiTift  him  in  elFeCting  a  de¬ 
fign  fo  confident  with  their  views  and 
political  principles.  And  rather  than 
he  Ihouid  fail  in  his  defign,  they  would 
join  in  “  deitroying  their  own  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends**  who  Ihould  oppofe 
him  ;  and  even  in  reducing  this  coun¬ 
try  to  that  republican  flavery,  of  which 
their  aClions  have  long  proved  they 
are  extremely  fond. 

8,  Will  any  General  re¬ 
turning  thence  fay,  that  America- 
can  be  conquered  by  any  force  in  our 
power  to  fend  ?  Or  that  wc  can  make 
any  imprcfilons  upon  her,  advantage¬ 
ous  to  us,  while  fiie  is  eJfeSlualJy  fiip- 
ported  by  France  ?’* 

Attf-wer,  There  are  Generals  who  j 
have  returned  from '  America,  and  |’ 
having  been  fpeCfatorsof  the  wretched  ; 
management  of  the  war,  and  knowing  ‘ 
the  caufes  of  our  failure,  will  fav  that  u 
America  may  be  conquered  with  | 
the  force  in  our  power  to  fend  :** 
And  that  too  with  no  great  addition  j 
to  our  force  now  in  that  country.  | 
VoL.  LV.  ' 


of  fuccefs  has  not  been  owing  to  our 
want  of  force,  but  to  the  mod  fhame- 
ful  ignorance  and  repeated  blunders. 
Thefe  blunders  have  been  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  I  fhail  only  mention  a  few 
of  the  greater  ones.  Indcad  of 
moving  our  force  after  the  main  army 
of  Congrefs,  and  fecuri ng  the  country 
as  foon  as  it  Ihould  be  driven  out  of 
ir,  our  ^uoifeacres  at  the  head  of  our 
troops  have  divided  oiir  force,  and 
confequently  weakened  it.  Unc  part 
of  it  has  been  dilgracelully  emplovcd 
in  ridiculous,  defulrory,  and  plunder¬ 
ing  expeditions ;  another  has  been 
waded  in  wild  and  fruitlefs  marches 
through  an  immenfe  didance  of  coun¬ 
try,  w’ithout  taking  a  fingle  dep  to 
fecure  any  part  of  it.  And  the  third 
has  been  lhamefully  fiiifered  to  re¬ 
main  Inactive  at  New  York,  wading 
their  time  and  the  national  treafurc 
in  riot  and  ditfipation,  and  befieged 
by  an  army  of  not  one  third  its  num¬ 
bers. 

We  all  know,  that  Sir  IL  C.  took 
the  command  of  upwards  of  ;o,cco 
men,  early  in  the  campaign  *778. 
Walhington  had  not  then  more  tiian 
8000  continental  troops,  and  during 
the  mod  part  of  the  time  fince  not 
more,  but  much  lefs.  And  yet,  to 
the  adoniiliuient  of  the  world,  nothing 
elFes^duai  has  been  done  by  tiiis  great¬ 
ly  liiperior  force.  Intlead  of  march¬ 
ing  out  with  10,000  or  2c,GOO  men, 
a  weigiit  which  mud  have  borne 
down  all  oppofition,  and  fecuring  the 
country  in  his  progrefs,  our  General 
did  notlilng  during  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign,  At  the  clofe  of  it,  he  led 
12,000  men  by  fca  to  Charledown,  a 
place  near  1000  miles  didant  from  the 
only  proper  feene  pf  action.  Having 
taken  Charledown,  he  again  divided 
his  force,  and  ’  leaving  about  6o®o 
men  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  re¬ 
turned  with  the  refidue  to  New  York. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  numbers 
he  had  left  at  Charledown,  made  up 
by  a  faithful  militia,  embodied  in  his 
H  h 
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abfcnce.  And  here  he  has  remained 
in  a  hate  of  inactivity  ever  fince,  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  with  fending  out  de 
tached  parties  in  plundering  expedi- 


ever  has  been,  ana  ougnt  to  oe  tne 
primary  objeft  ;  who  wdll  coiled  our 
force,  aT\^  march  it  againft  the  main 
army  of  Congrefs,  and  either  defeat 
it,  or  drive  it  oat  of  a  province  ;  who 
will  after  immediately  difarm  the  dif- 
affe(5ted,fecure  the  dangerous,  embody 
the  loyalifts,  and  thus  fecure,  before 
he  leaves  it,  the  territory  conquered. 
I  repeat  it  again,  let  the  plain  didates 
of  common  fenfe,  and  the  conflant 
pradice  of  war,  be  purfued,  and  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  fubduing  the 


plundering  ex 

tions,  which  always  do  no  good,  but  | 
much  mifchief  to  the  fervice. 

The  other  Commander,  on  the 
contrary,  marched  out  againft  his  ene¬ 
my,  and  as  if  he  thought  he  had  been 
hunting  a  fox,  he  purfued  him  with 
full  Ipecd  400,  miles  never  looking 
behind,  nor  confidering  that  the  coun¬ 
try  he  had  fo  rapidly  paffed  over 
w^as  neither  fecured  nor  reduced,  un¬ 
til  he  had  nearly  wafted  his  pack,  and 
totally  loft  his  game.  What  a  con¬ 
trail  is  here  in  the  policy  of  our  two 
Generals  ? — One  conceived  that  his 
enemy  w^as  to  be  reduced  by  keeping 
his  troops  inadive  in  garrifon,  and 
fuffering  them  to  wafte  their  time  in 
all  manner  of  diffipation  !  The  other, 
that  he  could  conquer  the  Carolinas, 


tic  ocean,  and  prevent  France  from 
throwing  in  a  fuperior  force. 

FABRICIUS. 
(To  he  continued* ) 

[AS  Mr  Burke’s  idea  of  converting 
his  friend  Fox’s  (kin  into  a  Drmn  is 
much  admired,  we  lhall  inform  our 
readers  from  whence  he  borrowed 
it,  by  the  publication  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  of  Zifea.] 

Curious  Anecdote  of  tht  celebra^ 

ted  Reformer* 

The  heads  of  the  reformed  par¬ 
ty  met  at  the  caftle  of  Wifgrade, 
to  deliberate  on  the  beft  means  of 
preferving  the  liberties  of  the  church 
of  Bohemia.  Among  other  refolu- 
tions,  they  determined  to  fend  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  King,  and  requeft  the  ufe 
of  more  places  of  worlhip.  Wincef- 
laiis,  agreeably  to  his  irrefolute  cha* 
rader,  anfwered  the  deputies  evafive- 
ly.  He  was  greatly  inclined,  he  faid> 
to  favour  them  ;  but  difapproved  paf- 
fion  and  tumult.  He  required  them 
therefore  to  rely  upon  his  honour,  and, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  good  intentions, 
to  depofit  their  arms  with  him. 

With  this  anfwcr  the  deputies  re¬ 
turned.  It  was  by  no  means  fatisfac- 
tory  ;  and  the  more  violent  w'ere  for 
breaking  all  meafares  forthwith. — 
The  debates  of  thofe  fierce  fpirits  be¬ 
coming  tumultuous,  Zifea  fuddenly 


loyalifts,  to  recruit  his  wafted  army, 
or  to  fecure  the  country  behind  him  ! 

Now  can  any  perfon,  capable  of 
refledion,  be  furprifed  that  fuch 
meafures  have  not  been  fnccefsful  ? 
No.  They  are  the  meafures  of  con- 
fummate  ignorance  and  lolly  in  the 
extreme.  They  are  the  reverfe  of  all 
former  experience  and  pradice  in  war; 
ir.aiinuch  that,  fuperior  as  our  force 
has  been,  had  it  been  ten  times  greater, 
and  that  of  the  enemy  ten  times  lefs, 
we  muli  have  failed  in  our  delign. 

Let  us  then  learn  wifdom  from  the 
difafters  brought  on  us  by  the 
wTetched  folly  and  ignorance  of  our 
commanders,  and  appoint  to  the  com¬ 
mand  a  man,  who  will  reverfe  their 
meafures,  and  purfue  the  didates  of 
common  fenfe,  which  has  never  yet 
failed  to  enfure  fuccefs.  There  are 
certainly  men  to  be  found,  who  well 
know,  that  a  country  can  never  be 
conquered,  until  the  principal  force 
m  it  IS  fubdued ;  and  that  this  force 
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Parting  up,  cried,  **  Gentlemen,  1 
have  long  known  the  King,  and  ana 
thorougiily  acquainted  with  his  tem¬ 
per,  arm  yourfelvcs,  and  follow  me.” 
Thus  attended,  he  ftood  before  Win- 
ceflaus  :  ‘‘  Behold  (faid  he)  a  body 
of  your  Majefty's  faithful  fubje(fls ;  we 
have  brought  our  arms,  as  you  com¬ 
manded;  Ihow  us  your  enemies,  and 
you  (hall  have  reafon  to  acknowledge 
that  our  weapons  can  be  in  no  hands 
more  faithful  to  you  than  in  thofe 
w'hich  hold  them.” — In  a  capricious, 
unprincipled  mind,  a  fudden  evafion 
hath  often  the  weight  of  argument ; 
it  had  on  this  occafion  : — Struck  with 
the  heroic  language,  and  appearance 
of  thife  brave  men,  the  King  cried 
out,  “  Take  your  arms.  Gentlemen, 
and  ufe  them  properly.”  This  action 
Hrh  recommended  Zifca  to  his  party, 
and  gave  an  earned  of  thofe  (Irokes 
of  policy,  which  his  mind,  fruitful  of 
expedients,  was  afterwards  found  fo 
capable  of  dil'playing. 

Zifca  died  of  the  plague  at  the  caf- 
tle  of  Prifeow.  We  are  informed, 
fays  the  learned  author,  that  upon  his 
death -bed  he  ordered  his  fihj  to  be 
made  into  a  drum  — “  the  very  found 
of  w'hich  (added  he)  will  difperfe  your 
enemies.” — It  is  probable  this  fpeech 
is  a  mere  tiction.  Such  vaunting  a- 
grees  ill  with  that  referved  chara(5ter 
which  Zifca  had  ever  maintained. 
Moreri  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  drum 
was  adlually  made ;  that  it  was  ufed 
in  battle  ;  and  that  it  had  the  full  ef- 
fed  experienced  from  it;  though  at 
the  fame  time,  with  a  ridiculous  gra¬ 
vity,  he  informs  us,  that  he  doth  not 
fuppofe  it  was  owing  to  any  fuperna- 
tural  power  wdth  w^hich  that  inftru- 
ment  was  endow^ed.  The  whole  feems 
an  idle  tale.  It  may  even  be  quelH- 
oned,  whether  the  (kin  of  a  body,  in 
that  morbid  (late  which  the  plague 
occafions,  is  capable  of  being  cured  ; 
or,  if  it  were,  we  can  hardly  imagine, 
that  any  people  would  be  fo  infatua¬ 
ted,  as  firit  to  manufadure,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  carry  about  them,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  infe^^d  car  cafe ! 


To  the  Publisher, 

SIR, 

THE  following  piece,  which  was 
published  lall  year  in  a  newfpaper 
at  Philadelphia,  is  no  (idion,  nor 
exaggerated  account  of  one  parti¬ 
cular  inllance  of  the  effeds  of  the 
Tender  Law  *  in  America.  It 
(hews  the  wretched  (late  of  the  fi¬ 
nances,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  new 
government,  the  oppreflion  under 
which  multidudes  groaned,  and  the 
fears  of  the  Congrefs  and  AlTem- 
blies,  which  forced  them  to  hear 
fuch  pointed  truths,  and  at  length 
to  repeal  the  Tender  Law. 

ANECDOTE. 

Mrs  I - (the  widow  of  Mr 

I - ),  was  left  an  handfome 

income  of  200  1.  a-year,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  bonds.  She  lived  in  af¬ 
fluence  (having  no  children)  until  (he 
was  compelled  by  the  Tender  Law, 
to  receive  the  interefl  and  principal 
of  her  money  in  depreciated  conti¬ 
nental  currency.  Her  laft  bond  a- 
moiinted  to  1 200  1.  was  paid  off,  when 
the  exchange  as  at  20  to  i.  She  li¬ 
ved  for  feveral  months  upon  nothing 
but  potatoes,  a  little  fait  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  ferved  her  for  breakfaft, 
dinner,  and  fupper.  She  went  to  bed 
before  dark  every  night,  for  (he  could 
not  afford  herfelf  a  candie.  The 
change  in  her  diet  difordered  her 
body,  and  brought  on  a  complication 
of  diforders.  She  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  and  died  about  three 
months  ago  of  a  broken  hearts 


*  The  Tender  Law  enadlcd,  that  the 
continental  paper  currency  llionkl  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  creditor  when  the  debtor 
tendered  it  unto  him  in  difehargt  uf  a 
lawful  debt,  though  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency  fell  rapuily  to  2  for  i,  6  tor  i, 
10  for  2,  10  aiui  100  for  I,  yea,  at  la|i, 
1000  for  I  (ilver  dolhr  ;  and  is  at  prefent 
annihilated  :  to  that  2  or  300  millions  of 
dollars  arc  now  abf  »lute]y  loft  to  the  pof* 
feffors  of  the  paper  currency,  and  thus 
m^ny  families,  widows,  and  orphans,  arc 
reduced  from  dihience,  or  a  competen¬ 
cy,  to  poverty  and  beggary. 


/ 


/  ■ 


Then  for  their  iriftruments — ycu’ll  own. 
They're  far  inferior  to  our  own; 

Unlefs  they  only  chofc  to  leave  us 

I’hol'c  mcancit  iiiftrunients  of  chiming, 
Tongs,  pokers  marrow-hones,  and  cleavers. 
And  other  followers  of  Hymen, 

Bafcly  condemning  to  the  hre 
The  noble  pipe,  and  nobler  lyic. 

Thus  pedants,  when  we  enme  to  college, 
With  care  fupprtf:»  all  uieful  knowledgej 
Whip  us,  whenever  we  prelume 
To  think  what  ne’er  was  thought  at  Romc^ 
And  puniih  with  the  fame  feverity 
Both  our  pofteriors  and  puHeiity. 

But  to  conclude — Where’er  you  range. 
Or  to  St  James’s  or  the  ’Change, 

•  o  H<,rtmaii*rqujre  or  I.eadenhall, 

We  re  Dilttiaiuis  one  and  all. 

By  Millie’s  charnns,  like  thofe  of  Circe, 

You  11  fee  all  moving  vice  vet/a. 

All,  from  the  porter  to  the  peer, 

Or  have,  or  think  they  have  an  ear. 

Cits  grow  refin  <1,  and  fpend  their  money, 
\nd  llarvd  on  loups  and  macaroni. 

The  roughed,  ruded  country  ’Iquire 
Delrrts  iiis  pipe  and  parlour  fire; 
iiis  tenants  want  the  Javoir  vivre^ 
rhe  parfun  puts  him  in  a  fever  ; 

To  harmony  a  convert  grown, 

He  fwears  he  only  breathes  in  town. 

Now  for  new  miracle 


Figs  “  t'rt  pas  grave  '  like - - - 

C-jWS  caper'd  in  cotillons. 

Amphion  too  (tho*  by  the  bye 
This  founds  extremely  like  a  lye) 

and  water. 


Ci^uld  animate  earth,  air 
Melt  the  hard  hearts  of  brick  and  mortar, 
Make  docks  and  Hones  fo  very  fupple, 

Ihey’d  lead  up  ten  or  tvren  y  couple; 

And  glow.  direi\e<i  by  thrir  tars, 

An  lioufe  Lr  pigs,  or  houlc  for  peers, 

^rom  hence,  the  lovers  of  aniiquiiy 
Do  mod  malicioully  adert, 

1  hat  Mufic,  like  a  child  that’s  rickttty, 
is  now  degraded  to  the  dirt, 

And  Inv’ii’g  i  dt  the  pow’r  to  fear. 

Is  forc’d  tir  creep  upon  ail  four: 

Since  not  Giardini’s  fclf  is  able 
To  animate  a  chair  or  table  ; 

Nor  give  it  the  mod  didant  notion 
Of  plain  and  fimplc  loconioti>)ii. 

But  now  the  Aniicnts  hr  -  -  been  heard. 

We  M'xlcrns  furc  may  Ipeak  a  word. 

That  the  old  Mulic  and  the  new 
Are  very  diffeieiit — Is  tiue  : 

Nay,  tlicy  fo  widely  difagree. 

You  might  as  properly  c'>mparc 
Tl»e  war* hoop  of  a  Clurokte 
i  o  fuch  a  hoop  as  ladies  wear. 

But  fird.  It  fccins  .xtremdy  dear,  "Y 

That  harmony,  uhich  doues  could  hear,  > 
V^as  fuch  as  only  dones  could  bear.  j 

That  David,  with  his  beaded  mulic, 

Would  new  rnikc  any  but  a  Jew  fick  ; 

For  lure ’t would  make  a  dr-nge  confufion 
Still  to  begin  witli  the  conclulion  *  ; 

Ev’n  Aguiaii’s  I’elf  would  fail, 

Spite  of  ber  Loaded  filver  tail. 

Should  ihc,  ill  pity  to  the  Jew, 

Attempt  to  warble  backwards  loo. 

Your  Medrs  Orp’^cus  and  Amphion, 

With  their  confounded  brcal»:ooth  words 
Might  tiy  their  (kill  on  beads  and  birds, 
Without  a  fiiikle  bed  to  lie  on. 

For  what  might  plcafe  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
To  our  politer  ears  would  found 
Jud  like  an  Abigail  in  pattens. 

Parading  o’er  a  dony  ground. 


prepare-— 

Behold  that  punch-Dowl  in  the  air  f! 

That  lhan.e  loantient  Greece  and  Rome  t 
’Twas  Vlufic  rais'd  the  pcnfile  dome. 
’Twas  die  that  form’d  our  proud  cafinos. 
Our  rooms  for  coiicert>  and  fcdiiioa, 

Our  villas  in  St  George’s  Fields, 

White  Conduit  Houlc,  and  Baguigge  Wcl 

As  (he  directs,  the  artills  rear 

The  Crelceni,  oblong,  or  the  fquare, 

1'hc  octagon  with  fnlesfo  fmall. 

And  Circus  with  i  o  lidcs  at  all; 

VV'^ith  ev’ri  angle  charms  our  eyes 
Tliat  e’er  rhe  mod  confummate  (kill. 
Of  great  Vauban.  or  greater  Gill, 
lias  form’d  for  rampajts  or  minc’d  pies. 

My  hand  is  tir’d,  my  Miife  is  mute. 
So,  ladies,  who  have  heard  ourfuit, 
plcaie  to  determine  the  difpute. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 


The  PAINS  of  LOVE. 
Addrejfed  to  Mi/s  - • 

COME,  gentle  fair,  my  plaints  receive; 

And  calm  my  troubled  bread; 

1  hou  can  d  alone  my  pains  relieve. 

And  foolhc  my  foul  to  red. 


•  *  he  Jews  wTi'te  fiom  right  to  Kft,  and 
confcqucutly,  appear  to  read  backwards. 


Dome  of  the  Pantheon 


’Tvvas  thine  to  wonnd,  thine  to  heal 
The  wounds  thy  beauty  gave; 

'Twas  thou  that  taught  my  heart  to  fed, 
Oh  !  haftc  that  heart  to  favc. 

W}»en,  from  thy  fmiles  remov’d,  a  uhile 
I  feck  to  foothe  my  care. 

With  hooks,  or  friends,  the  hours  beguile, 
And  look  for  comfort  there : 

Kor  books,  nor  friends,  can  eafe  my  pains, 
And  make  the  moments  roll  ; 

Thy  abfence  flill  my  heart  complains. 

And  languor  fills  my  foul. 

When  night  o’erfpreads  this  earthly  ball, 
And  bids  mankind  repefe, 

On  gentle  lleep  in  vain  1  cal!. 

My  wearied  eyes  to  clofc. 

Or,  if  tir’d  nature  drops  at  lafi, 

A  ihort  repofe.  to  find. 

Fancy’s  creation  rifes  fait, 

And  crouds  the  waking  mind. 

An  airy  phantom  lhap’d  like  thee, 

In  tv’iy  grace  arr.'.y'd. 

Juft  as  OiV  love  would  have  thee  be, 

Clofe  by  my  fide  is  laid. 

Ah  !  then  what  tongue  can  fpeak  the  joy. 
That  thrills  thro  cv’ry  vein  ! 

What  extalies  my  thoughts  empl  oy, 

And  baniPa  all  my  pain. 

But  vain,  alas  !  thefe  fancied  charms. 

When  llecp  forl'akes  my  eyes, 

T1  ic  airy  phantom  Hies  my  arms. 

And  all  iny  plealure  dies. 

®ut,  if  my  fighs  could  touch  thy  heart, 
And  meet  a  kind  return; 

Wouldft  thou  a  tender  hope  impart. 

And  bid  me  ceafe  to  mourn  : 

No  phantom’s  airy  form  Ihould  then 
My  fond  embrace  deceive  ; 

No  fofi  complaints  employ  my  pen. 

My  heart  ihould  ceafe  to  grieve. 

Pleafure  unmix’d  Ihould  gild  my  days, 
And  bid  the  moments  roil ; 

1  hy  name  infpirc  my  grateful  lays. 

And  gladiiefk  fill  my  loul.  S 


I'o  lap  their  works,  or  turn  their  c<>vcrt-way; 
No  mercenary  band  who  have  been  wont 
To  hack  and  he  > ,  like  pioneers,  in  front! 

With  flying  (hells  our  enginters  (hall  tiy. 
That  weli-mann’d  battlement  which  tow’rs  fa 
high ! 

irdniitig  to  the  Upper  Gallery. 
Beneath  our  point- blank* fnot  will  furelyrcadi. 
And  in  yon  half-moon  batt’ry  make  a  breach, 

[To  the  Second  Gallery, 

Thofe  lovely  breaft-works  that  adorn  the  field. 
To  Nature  s  gentle  fummons  f  jon  muft  yield  * 
.  [5/^4*  Boxes,  crc. 

This  poft  advanc’d  the  picker-guard  t  keep. 
And  that  icferve  who  arc  entrench’d  cKiiir 
We  hope  to  carry  hy  a  bold  exertion,'  (deep. 
At  leaft  amiile  with  fome  well  plann’d  diver* 
hon!  [To  the  Pit. 

My  troops  are  vet’rans: — It  has  been  their 
To  form  in  front  of  fervice  hilling  hot ;  (lot. 
Who,  when  titeir  rjiiks  are  gall’d,  or  put  to 
Are  fare  to  rally,  and  renew  the  light;  (flti'ht, 
Unlefs— and  then  no  light  dragoons  Icour 


To  gain  the  heights  of  public  approhalion  ! 

Oil  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  CURIOSITY, 

From  the  fir  ft  ftep  of  Time  to  the  laft  he 
(hall  creep. 

Mankind  will  do  nothing  but  play  at  Bo-pcep; 
Oiir  grandmother  Eve  firft  began  tlte  purfuii. 
And  i)ee;!t  in  the  tree  f  m  prohibited  fruit  : 

Her  daughters  all  follow  their  gianJniother’s 
plan. 

But  infttad  of  an  apple,  they  peep  for  a  man: 
Nay,  the  g.  dsof  the  heathens  would  peep  and 
W(>uld  team. 

To  find  t)Ut  divtrfion,  a  great  way  from  home ; 
And  Jove  form’d  a  creature  on  purpofeto  peep. 
That  w  as  all  over  eyes,  afid  wasftinted  in  lleep  : 
Grim  Vulcan  peep’d  into  a  net,  I  have  licard. 
But  the  fine  folks  all  Hy  he  wa«  very  abfnrd; 
And  poets  have  told  us  that  Adcon  pcept  too. 
But  repented  it  fore  when  hii  h.mnas  came  iu 
view. 

That  old  oeau  Narcijfus,  peept  into  the  water. 
And  paid  lor  his  peeping  a  little  while  a*ter. 

’  f  is  peeping  and  prying  formsail  mcnof  worth, 
Tlte  Romaua  peept  irto  all  coi  ners  o’th*  earth  : 
Columbus  brav’d  icmpefts,  was  tofs'd  and  wa^ 
W'hirld, 

But  roll’d  on,  till  he  got  a  peep  at  a  riew  world. 
By  peeps  underground  all  our  wcaltli  has  been 
gr/n 

And  Newton  peept  rarely  almoft  intoheav’n; 
Aiid  trom  fiili  ftep  of  I'ime  to  the  laft  he 
(lull  creep, 

Mankind  will  do  r.oihirip  but  play  at  Bo«pccp. 


r  New  Comedy  cf  Which 
THE  Man? 


IV  tit  ten  by  Mr  Bate. 

Spoken  at  tie  end  of  the  Prelude  by  Mr 
Lewes,  in  tic  Clarnfler  cf  a  Military  Au 
thor. 


As  chief— I’ll  reconnoitie  well  the  ground, 
I'o  learn  what  hoftilc  lines  aie  drawn  around 


pllferings  from  modern  writers  in 
Rowley’s  poems  he  has  entirely  omitr 
ted  to  notice,  though  a  ftronger  ar  .;u* 
ment  againft  their  antiquity  cannot 
be  produced.  With  great  illiberaliry 
he  has  traduced  the  fame  of  the  un* 
fortunate  young  man,  who,  after  all 
the  exertions  againll  his  reputation, 
will  be  acknowledged  the  undoubted 
author  of  the  poems  in  queftion  ;  and 
has  Ihewn  fo  indifferent  a  tafte,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  with  Englifh 
poetry,  as  to  convince  every  perlon, 
to  whom  the  fubjeft  is  familiar,  that 
if  the  credit  of  tnefe  excellent  compo- 
fuinns  are  to  be  wrelled  from  Chat- 
terton,  it  muft  be  by  ftronger  efforts 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Mr  Bryant’s 
work. 

Mr  Bryant  was  bred  at  Eton 
fchool,and  afterwards  went  to  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  fello  A.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  noticed  by  the  M  irlbo- 
rough  family,  and  patronized  by  the 
heads  of  it.  He  travelled  with  the 
prefent  Duke,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  place  in  the  ordnance,  which  he  now 
enjoys.  L. 

For  MS,  fuppofed  to  have  bee?i  njjvitten  at 
in  the  fifteenth  century^  by 
Thomas  Rowley,  Pnefi,  With  a 
Conimentaryy  in  'which  the  Antiquitiy 
of  them  is  coftfidered  and  defended. 
By  Jeremiah  Milles,  Z).  Z).  Dean  of 
Exeter,  ^to,  i  /.  i  /.  Payne,  Lon¬ 
don. 


OhfervRtions  upon  the  Poems  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Rowley,  in  *which  the  Autkenti- 
city  of  thofs  Poems  is  ajeertuined.  By 
Jacob  Bryant,  Efq;  ^vo,  8/.  Payne, 
London. 

IN  the  courfc  of  our  obfervations  oii 
the  literary  world,  we  have  noti¬ 


ced  that  more  pains  have  been  taken 
by  writers  to  get  rid  of  a  reputation 
than  to  acquire  one.  The  author  of 
the  book  now  under  confideration  is 
a  lamentable  proof  this  truth.  His 
Treatifes  on  Mythology  had  placed 
him  high  in  rank  amongll  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  though  they  could  not 
be  confidered  to  have  much  folidity, 
they  put  forth  a  Ihining  oiitfide  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  imprelfed  people  wiih 
a  favourable  idea  of  his  genius  and 
talents.  The  fubje<fts  were  fuch  as 
admitted  conjecture,  and  it  muft  be 
confefTed  that  he  fpread  his  thin  gold 
with  great  dexterity  and  addrefs.  His 
controverfy  with  Dr  Prieftley,  and  his 
Defence  of  Jofephus,  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  now,  no  Ion* 
ger  awed  by  a  great  name,  we  con¬ 
template  without  prepofTefljon  both 
the  ftrength  and  the  weaknefs  of  his 
arguments,  and  decide  without  parti¬ 
ality  or  prejudice. 

The  controverfy  again  fet  on  foot 
by  the  prefent  performance,  having, 
in  our  opinion,  been  fully  fettled  by 
Mr  Tyrwhit,  Mr  Warton,  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole  and  others,  we  cannot  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  our  patience  has  been 
wearied,  without  receiving  any  con- 
viClion  from  the  bulky  production  of 
Mr  Bryant.  He  has,  with  fome  art 
and  addrefs,  funk  the  powerful  and 
cogent  reafons  of  his  antagonifls,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  replying  to 
circumftances  which  do  not  feem  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  caufe  he  efpoufes.  The 


WHEN  Lewis  Theobald,  the 
editor  of  Shakeipeare,  pro¬ 
duced  a  play,  called  the  Dc»uble 
Fallhood,  as  a  performance  of  our 
inimitable  bard,  it  was  thought  a  fuf- 
ficient  detection  of  the  fraud,  to  prove 
the  accenting  of  one  word  in  it  to  be 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  the  Firft,  The  criti- 
cifm  was  undoubtedly  well  founded, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  fatisfaCtory  by 
tvery  perfon  converfajit  with  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  that  period. 


f*  For  a  Letter  fro7n  Mr  Walpole 
cn  this  fubjefif  fee  P.>232.j 
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LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 
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Dr  Milles  has  taken  the  fame  fide 
as  Mr  Bryant,  and  if  we  cannot  com¬ 
mend  his  judgment,  we  mud  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  candour.  He  has  concealed 
no  argument  againft  himfelf,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  furnidied  fuflicient 
for  a  complete  refutation  of  his  fyf- 
tem.  This  condu<fl  intitles  him,  at 
lead,  to  be  treated  with  kindnefs,  tho’ 
it  has  not  produced  that  effed.  I’he 
illiberality  of  the  attacks  on  him  in 
the  newfpapers  are  diflicult  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  efpecially  when  we  re- 
fle<d  on  the  civility  which  his  coadju¬ 
tor  has  met  with,  whofe  behaviour  in 
this  controverfy  we  deem  highly  un- 
fatisfadory  and  cenfurable.  L, 

An  Essay  upon  Tune  :  Being  an 
Attt^npt  to  free  the  Sra/e  of  Mufic^ 
and  the  Tune  of  bifnimcnts^  fro7,i 
hnperfe^iion^  llluf  rated  *wtth  Plates » 
hoards*  Elliot, Edinburgh; 
Cadell,  London. 

IF  thofe  who  receive  delight  from 
mufic,  but  without  underdanding 
the  principles  of  that  fcience,  were 
to  be  apprized  of  the  dry  and  labo¬ 
rious  means  by  which  their  enter¬ 
tainment  is  provided  for  them,  they 
w^ould  fet  a  high  value  on  the  works 
of  thofe  who,  like  the  prefent  author, 
fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  procuring 
the  mod  delicate  materials  for  the 
mufical  treat.  They  would  learn 
that  their  Heeling  and  Ihort-lived 
gratification  is  procured  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  levere  diidy,  and  of  long 
and  laborious  calculations.  Swift’s 
ludicrons  allufion  to  cookery,  and 
applied  by  him  to  poetry,  is  more 
judly  applicable  to  mufic,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  labours  of  the  mufical 
theorid :  — 

A 'd  Here  a  fimi’e  comes  in  : 

Thnujch  chickens  take  a  inonth  to  fatten, 
The  ^ucOe,  in  Itfs  than  l.iilf  ifii  Iiour, 
Wi'l  more  than  half  a  fcorc  de.onr. 

Amongd  the  dillicnlties  which  at¬ 
tend  the  due  preparation  of  the  mii- 
fical  fead,  there  are  fume  which  con¬ 


cern  the  very  elements,  or  the  eflen- 
tial  ingredients  of  which  the  treat  is 
to  be  compounded.  Thefe  form  the 
fubje^d  of  the  prefent  work,  and  re¬ 
late  to  what  is  called  the  jeale  of  mufic  ; 
that  is,  the  tones  or  notes  of  which 
every  mufical  piece  is  compounded. 

The  imperfe(dions  of  all  keyed  and 
^xlnd  indruinents,  as  w'ell  as  the  cau- 
fes  of  thefe  imperfections,  are  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  here  enume¬ 
rated.  The  violin,  however,  and  in- 
druments  of  that  kind,  though  they 
certainly  have  four,  or  more,  fixed 
notes,  have  hitherto  been  confidered 
as  exempt  from  thofe  falfitles  of  tune 
which  attend  the  others,  whofe  tones 
are  all  fixed.  The  author,  neverthe- 
lefs,  obferves,  that  the  natural  “  tune 
of  the  violin’’ — meaning  the  tune  of 
its  open  firings, — “  is  falfe  in  all  the 
kevs  but  one.”  His  intention  in  the 
fird  of  the  two  parts  into  which  he 
has  divided  this  w’ork,  is  to  “  give 
rules,  eafy  to  be  followed  by  a  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin,  which  w'ill  dircCl 
him  towards  perfeCl  tune,  and  enable 
him  to  approach  it  as  near  as  his  in- 
dudry  and  command  of  hand  w’ill 
permit  ;  qualifying  him  alfo  to  judge 
of  errors  with  the  utmod  prccifion.”' 

In  the  fccond  part,  the  author  un¬ 
dertakes  to  give  “  fuch  plans  of  con- 
druclion  for  otlicr  iriltruments,  as 
will  afford  perfect  tune  in  every  key^ 
free  from  all  defcCl  or  excefs,  even 
in  the  relations  of  ttie  internal  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  fcale  of  mufic  ;  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  w’hich  has  hitherto  bafHed 
the  molt  anxious  elfays.” 

The  author  accordingly  begins 
wltli  the  violin  ;  and,  in  exhibiting 
tl'.c  true  intervals  of  tune,  fliews  that 
the  component  elements  of  the  oCIave 
confid  of  major  tones,  in  the  ratio  of 
8  :  9  ;  of  minor  tones,  in  tlie  ratio 
ot  9:  10;  and  of  femitones  in  tlie 
ratio  oi  15:  16  ;  while  the  ratio  of 
tlie  coviraa  is  as  80  :  8 j, 

Wltliont  dopping  to  exemplify  his 
manner  ot  afeertaining  tiiefe  inter¬ 
vals,  we  fiuiil  counne  ourfelves  to  the  * 
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giving  an  account  of  a  few  eafy  ex¬ 
periments  which  the  author  propoks 
as  examples  of  the  manner  ot  accu¬ 
rately  tuning  comma — that  great  hum¬ 
bling- block  of  theoretical  mulicians  — 
which  conhitutes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  major  and  the  minor  tone. 
Thefe  examples  will  likewife  exhibit 
the  imperffcdions  of  the  vio¬ 

lin.  We  (hall  deliver  them  in  our 
own  words. 

In  a  violin,  the  four  firings  of 
which  are  accurately  tuned  fifths  to 
each  other,  the  firll  firing  is  not  in 
perfect  tune  with  the  fourth  :  for  let 
E  on  the  fecond  firing  be  taken  uni- 
fon  with  E  on  the  open  firfi  firing, 
and  be  then  founded  with  G  on  the 
third  firing,  fo  fiopped  as  to  confti- 
tute  with  it  a  major  lixth ;  this  laft 
mentioned  G  will  fenfibly  differ  from 
the  G  on  the  fame  firing,  which  is  a 
true  odave  to  the  open  fourth  firing ; 
and  the  amount  of  this  difference  wall 
be  comma.  Or,  experimentally^  thus  : 

Ufing  the  fulljhift  (as  furnifliing  a 
more  convenient  pofiiion  of  the  hand), 
with  the  fecond  finger  on  the  fecond 
firing  found  E,  unilon  with  the  open 
firfi  Itring ;  and  then,  with  the  firfi 
finger  on  the  tliird  firing,  find  a  ma¬ 
jor  fixih  to  this  E.  Now,  if  the  note 
thus  acquired  (g)  he  founded  toge¬ 
ther  with  G,  on  the  open  fouith 
firing  (its  odtavc  below),  it  will  be 
fenfibly  too  Jharp ;  and  the  finger 
mull  be  Aid  upwards,  or  towards  the  ! 
nut  of  the  violin,  to  produce  a  jail 
octave.  Again: 

Sound  B,  with  the  firfi  finger  on 
the  fecond  firing,  fo  as  to  make  a 
ptrfeifi  Jourth  wath  E,  the  open  firfi 
firing  ;  and  then  found  the  fame  B 
with  D,  the  open  third  firing.  This 
laft  interval,  if  the  jeale  of  the  fiddle 
were  perfcifi,  ought  to  be  a  xswt  major 
Jixth  ;  but  the  tw’o  notes  will  be  found 
to  be  fenfibly  out  of  tune.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  firlt  finger  he  moved 
a  little,  fo  as  to  make  this  laft  fixth 
perfedl,  the  former  perfect  chord  of 
fourth^  made  with  the  open  tirlt  firing, 


will-,  in  its  turn,  be  dellroycd  :  fo 
that  thefe  two  concords  cannot  pof. 
fibly  be  firuck  in  tune,  from  the  fame 
pofition  of  the  finger  on  the  fecond 
firing. — I’he  interval  which  defiroys 
the  perfeclion  of  the  chords  is  comma, 
— VVe  lhall  add  one  more  example, 
or  experiment,  in  the  author’s  own 
words : 

Stop  the  third  firing  in  E,  chord 
of  fixth  greater  to  the  open  fourth 
firing  G ;  and  after  the  chord  is  ac¬ 
curately  adjufted,  carefully  preferve 
the  pofition  of  this  laft  found  E,  and 
take  its  odlave  with  the  fourth  finger 
upon  the  fecond  firing.  This  laft 
mentioned  E,  upon  the  fecond  firing, 
will  be  found  to  be  flatter  than  the 
tune  of  the  open  firfi  firing,  and  the 
difference  is  co7nma,  A  (hocking  dif¬ 
ference  it  is,  when  thus  brought  into 
dire<fi  comparifon;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  a  performer  would 
think  himfelf  highly  affronted  if  he 
were  told,  that  he  is  often  fo  much, 
and  fometimes  much  more,  out  of 
tune.” 

I'hough  thefe  matters  have  been 
long  known,  and  the  precife  ratios 
have  been  determined  by  theorifis  ; 
yet  it  is  certainly  ufeful  and  agree- 
<ible  to  have  the  truth  of  them  thus 
fatisfadorily  afeertained  by  dire<5l  ex¬ 
periments  :  and  although  fome  ma¬ 
nagement  and  dexterity  be  required 
in  preferving  the  fame  pofition  of  the 
hand,  in  making  thefe  trials,  thefe 
experiments,  and  others  which  we 
omit,  may  eafily,  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  be  repeated  by  any  performer  on 
the  violin,  who  will  be  alfifted,  as  the 
author  obferves,  in  the  procuring  of 
perfed  concords,  by  an  attention  to 
the  third  founds  difeovered  by  Tartini. 
The  author  afterwards  deferibes,  and 
illullrates  by  a  drawing,  a  method  of 
making  thefe  experiments  on  the 
violin  more  accurately,  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  brafs  wire,  previoufly  fof- 
tened  in  the  fire,  wrapped  round  the 
fore  finger,  and  which  is  ufed  as  an 
occafional  fret. 
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After  talcing  notice  of  the  well 
kn  nvn  errors  in  the  tune  of  the  harp* 
iichord,  organ,  and  all  the  other  in- 
ftruinencs  whofe  tones  are  fixed,  and 
which  often  amount  to  more  than 
comma^  he  adds,  that  it  may  feem 
difficult  “  to  convidl  a  violin  perfor¬ 
mer  of  fuch  errors  ;  for  it  muft  be 
.acknowledged  chat  the  iufirument  is 
capable  of  perfect  tune:  but  thequef- 
tion  is,  whether  ever,  in  fadl,  perfeft 
tune  has  been  performed  upon  it  ?  — 
There  is  reafon  to  think  it  has  not, 
and  that  the  errors  of  the  beft  per¬ 
formers  are  very  frequently  not  lefs, 
but  ftill  greater^  than  thofe  found  in 
fixed  inftruments.*’ 

He  adds,  that  it  will  not  probably 
be  denied,  that  every  violin  perfor¬ 
mer  means  to  derive  the  pitch  of  his 
tune  from  the  tune  of  the  open  firings 
in  general ;  elfe,  why  tune  his  fiddle 
to  the  pitch  of  other  infiruments  with 
which  he  is  to  perform  in  concert  ? 
or  indeed  why  tune  it  at  all  ? 

“  It  fee  ms  like  wife  probable,  that 
in  performing  any  piece  of  mufic  in 
the  natural  key  major,  C,  he  means 
to  take  the  tune  of  the  fourth  firing 
as  fifth  of  the  key,  and  that  of  the 
open  third  firing  as  fecond  of  the 
key.  If  lb,  then  the  open  fecond 
and  open  firfi  firings  are  both  out  of 
'tune  to  this  key,  and  the  error  is 
And  if,  in  fuch  circumfian- 
ces,  a  performer  ever  admit  the  tune 
of  thefe  open  firings,  or  their  unifons, 
he  is  unquefiionably  out  of  tunc  by 
comma 

There  is  no  difputing,  adds  the 
author,  with  a  nimble-fingered 
performer,  upon  what  happens  during 
performance.  We  may  fay  that  we 
feel  his  errors,  and  he  will  anfwer, 
that  it  is  affectation  to  fay  fo.  The 
appeal  then  mufi  be  made  to  fomething 
more  permanent  than  the  fleeting 
perception  of  a  note,  as  It  paffes  in 
the  adt  of  performance  ;  and  fortu¬ 
nately,  or  rather  unfortunately,  there  , 
16  a  large  fiore  of  errors  in  the  com- 
pofitions  bf  the  greatefi  matters/* 

Vql.  LV. 


The  anchor  accordingly  gives  a 
few  ihorc  examples,  in  the  naturaj 
key  major,  C,  taken  from  the  works 
of  Tartini,  Corelli,  and  GUrdini ;  in 
which  he  affirms,  that  the  performer 
is  under  the  neccjjity  of  uling  or  firi- 
king  fome  of  the  open  firings,  though 
they  arc  undoubtedly  lalfc,  to  me 
a^nount  of  comma.  He  will  pardon 
us  for  obferving,  that  he  might  have 
I  made  a  better  i’eIcCIion ;  particularly 
with  refpect  to  the  examples  from 
Tartini,  in  the  two  firfi  of  which  tiic 
performer,  we  imagine,  ought,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  prefent  queition,  to 
take  both  the  paffages  on  the  full 
Jhift ;  in  which  cafe,  neither  of  the 
falfc  tones  of  the  open  firings,  E  and 
A,  would  be  heard.  Certain  Arpeg¬ 
gios  would,  we  think,  have  furnilhtd 
the  author  with  more  unexceptionable 
examples. 

To  correCl  thefe  errors,  and  to  give 
to  the  violin  that  perfcCl  tune  of 
which  it  is  undoubtedly  capable,  the 
author  paffes  in  regular  order  Uirougii 
all  the  24  keys,  major  and  minor ; 
affigning  to  each  major  and  minor 
tone  and  femitone  its  proper  fiaiion 
on  the  finger  board :  thus  paff  ng 
through  an  intricate  and  complicated 
maze,  where  few»  v/e  apprehend,  \\ili 
have  the  courage  or  perfeverance  to 
follow  him  to  the  end  ;  tho*  his  firfi 
fieps,  in  the  two  natural  keys  at  leafi, 
will,  we  hope,  attraCl,  as  they  defer ve, 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  laudably 
aim  at  excellence.  Perfection  is  nut 
attainable  \  but  it  is  of  uie  to  have 
the  exemplar  fet  belore  our  eyes,  to 
enable  us  to  njakc  approxima.ions 
towards  it. 

In  confcquence  of  this  refined 
regulation  of  tune,’*  the  author,  be- 
fides  the  common  f^arp^  flat^  and  fia- 
tural  marks,  adopts  three  others, 
which  are  occafionally  to  be  placed 
on  the  beginning  of  the  fiafl,  and 
which  refpedtively  denote  the  rife  or 
fall  of  comma^  80:81;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  ifjc  for  ner  are  employed 
to  fignlfy  ih=  .rife  or  full  of  the  ll-nma 
T  i 


dertake  a  tatk  of  much  grtater  dini- 
culcy.  For  they  mull  not  only  take 
all  thofe  precife  given  intervals,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  change  of  the 
keys,  but  aUb  had  them  in  an  immenlb 
variety  of  proportions ;  for,  in  every 
different  fituatiou  of  the  hand  upon 
the  finger  board,  the  proportional 
diftance  of  the  hop  alters. 

According  to  this  fyllem  of  the 
author’s,  nevtr  lefs  than  three,  but 
intich  more  frequently  four  degrees 
of  tune,  or  notes,  belong  to  each  of 
the  prefent  finger  keys  of  the  organ  ; 
and  the  Vfhole  number  constitutes  a 
feries  or  fyllem  of  notes,  all  in  psrfett 
diatonic  tunc. 

The  author  next  gives  the  general 
plan  of  an  organ,  in  vwhichevery  found, 
compared  njoith  the  key  mic^  is  in  true 
'.e  in  all  the  keys  ;  and 
aie  given  relative  to  the 
inaniier  iii  whlcti  this  improvement 
may  be  reduced  to  pradice.  It  is  true^ 
however,  that  a  few  falfe  intervals, 
fwhen  compared  ^eoith  each  others  ftill  ap¬ 
pear  among  thefe  degrees  of  tune  ; 
which  have  been  conlidered  as  inter¬ 
nal  defeds  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  tune,  and  which  it  is  inipoffible  to 
remove ;  though  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  palliate  them. 
The  author  undertakes  the  foluticn 
of  this  difficulty  v;ith  feeniing  fuccefs  ; 
and  afterwards  indicates  fomc  curious 
properties  of  tune,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  be  explained  here,  or  indeed 
be  iinderllood,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  work  itfclf,  and  ftudying 
it  very  attentively'. 

In  one  of  his  chapters,  the  author 
conlid^rs  the  dodrine  of  the  late  Mr 
Harrifon,  concerning  the  connedion 
between  mufical  ratios^  and  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the.  circle.  According  to 
thio  fanciful  theory,  the  elements  of 
.mufic  are  all  reduced  to  equal 
and  femitones  ;  each  femitone  being 
the  exad  half  of  the  tone.  He  fliews 


viajcr^  iz8  :  135.  Thefe  are,  the 
acute  mark,  or  accent  ('),  the  grave 
and  the  negative  ;  which  lall 
has  the  fame  etfed  with  the  natural 
above-mentioned. 

In  the  fccoad  part,  the  author  treats 
of  the  tune  of  the  organ,  and  other 
iullruineuis  of  the  lame  kind  ;  which, 
he  obferves,  will  be  tound  capable  of 
being  freed  from  the  two  great  deieilfs 
to  which  the  ordinary  fiddle,  unrefor- 
med,  mull  Hill  be  liable. — “  In  the 
fir(l  place,  the  organ  can  be  freed 
from  fhc  irregularity  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  keys: — becaufc,  being  un¬ 
der  110  nccelficy  to  atiend  to  the  tune 
of  lour  fixed  notes  (the  open  firings), 
which  ‘Tovern  the  whole  tune  ot  the 
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•fiddle  ;  in  lunin;::  the  or^an,  we  have 
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it  our  power,  after  deriving  a  v.uicty 
of  n"tcs  from  one  fixed  tone  afum'.d 
as  the  ground  of  th-;  whole,  to  fix  all 
thefe  feveral  notes,  and  derive  others 
from  them.  Secondly,  it  is  not  liable 
to  the  uncertainty  of  finding  the  true  I 
tune  of  any  note  in  pertormance ; 
becude,  ill  tuning  the  organ,  every 
degree  of  tune  being  deliberately  ad- 
julled,  and  fubje^ted  to  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  check-examinations,  may  be 
fixed,  and  Hand  ready  for  the  perfor¬ 
mer.” 

Here  the  author  lliews,  that,  infiead 
of  1 2  degrees  of  tune,  in  the  common 
computation  of  the  octave,  there  mufi 
be  no  lefs  than  44  furnilhed  for  put¬ 
ting  the  organ  in  perfect  diatonic 
tune.  Although,  fays  he,  “  it  proba¬ 
bly  will  leem  amazing  to  fuch  as  are 
fcon)  verfant  in  the  fubje<5t,  that  this 
fhould  be  accomplilhed  by  fo  fmall  a 
number  of  degrees,  there  is  no  doubt 
mere  performers  will  be  alarmed  be- 
caufe  it  is  fo  great.  Indeed,  if  no 
other  method  could  be  deviled  than 
furniftiing  a  finger  key  to  each  tone 
of  the  iiiilruipeat,  we  might  give 
ourfelves  up  to  defpair  ;  iiotwithfiaii- 
ding  the  alfertioii  of  tiiqfe  violin  per¬ 
formers  who,  pretending  to  draw  true 
tune  froin  that  iiifiruiiunt,  really  un- 
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ilidsd  by  the  moft  dccllive  experi¬ 
ments,  and  tiie  iacoatroveriible  doc¬ 
trine  of  numbers. 

In  an  Appendix,  the  author  offers 
foine  further  hints  refpecling  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  realifing  his  fyftem,  and 
of  giving.  perfeA  tune  to  fixed  inUru- 
ments  ;  by  employing  a  piece  of  me- 
chunifm,  confifting  of  a  cylinder  or 
barrel;  by  the  turning  of  which,  any 
of  the  pipes  alfigned  to  each  anger 
key  may  be  occalionally  opened  or 
Ihut ;  when,  in  confequcnce  of  the 
modulation  into  a  new  key,  a  change 
of  any  of  the  degrees  of  tune  becomes 
iieceffary.  He  ihevvs,  that  an  organ 
may  be  conllrutfled  upon  this  plan, 
that  lhall  have  no  more  pipes  than  the 
prefent  inftruments ;  which,  fays  he, 
“  are  furnillied  with  more  than  triple 
the  number  of  pipes  to  eacli  finger 
key  that  this  refined  fyhein  of  tune 
requires ;  and  this,  too,  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  obtaining  variety  of  mife  ; 
for  pure*  and  didinft  tone  being  the 
true  Materia  Mujica^  all  other  diffe¬ 
rences  of  found,  in  coiitradl[lin<fIion 
to  this,  deferve  no  better  epithet”  (ap¬ 
pellation)  : - “  and  if  it  has  been 

thought  worth  while  to  labour  for 
variety  of  found,  true  tune  is  certainly 
a  nobler  object  to  excite  ingenuity.” 

After  this  account  of  the  prefent 
performance,  we  fcarce  need  to  add, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  pt  rfon  well 
acquainted  with  the  fabje(5f,  and  the 
produce  of  much  labour  and  ingenuity. 
The  author  appears  to  have  accom- 
pliflied  his  principal  obje(5l — the  Ihew- 
ing  how  the  organ  may  be  put  into 
perfect  tune,  in  all  the  keys  ;  provided 
ih^c  no  infuperable  dilficulties  attend 
the  mechanical^  or  what  we  may  call 
the  executive  part  of  his  fcheme.  With 
regard  to  the  violin,  we  apprehend 
that  the  ear  miift  be  the  performer’s 
principal  guide,  and  that  few,  as  we 
n^ve  already  hinted,  will  be  found, 
who  will  fubmit  to  the  tafle  of  perfedf- 
ing  themfelves  in  his  rules  refpedtlng 
that  inftrument ;  and  fewer  ftill  who 
will  be  able  flriffly  to  execute  hy  thefe 


ruley.  The  contplaifance  of  the  car^  as 
we  may  call  it,  undoubtedly  fercens 
the  fmaller  defc^fs  of  the  common 
diatonic  fcale,  in  fixed  inftriiinents, 
from  the  notice  both  of  the  performer 
and  the  hearer  ;  fo  that  pleafure,  and 
even  rapture,  are  produced  by  mufic 
formed  on  that  fcaie  :  and  with  re- 
fpeft  tg  the  perfoj  itiers  on  the  violin, 
violoncello,  ikc.  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  continually,  we  may 
aimoll  fay  inlliniffively,  ufe  a  tempe* 
rament,  w  hen  the  modulation  requires 
it,  by  which  all  fenfible  or  offenfive 
diicordance  is  avoided ;  or  play  in 
perfect  tone,  in  the  jui^gmcnt  of  the 
car,  according  to  circufnftances.  The 
author’s  labours,  however,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  refpeQ  to  the  organ, 
highly  merit  the  attention  of  ihofe 
who  are  inclined  to  favour  improve¬ 
ments  in  fcience,  or  who  alpirc  after 
the  luxury  of  perfeci  tune  ;  and  we 
hope  they  v;ill  incite  feme  good  me¬ 
chanics  10  tAcrcifc  their  ingcnalty  on 
the  fuhj  jiC.  M. 

Selel?  Odts  c/  Pindar  and  Horace, 
tranjlatcd  ;  arid  other  original  Poews  : 
T^ogether  *with  Notes^  critical^  hijlori- 
caiy  and  explanatory^  By  the  Rev, 
William  Talker,  /J.  B.  3  vols, 

1  /.  I  /.  Dodllcy,  London. 


iVTK.  TASKER,  foine  time  fince, 
ilfued  propolals  for  tranflaiing 
thofe  odes  vf  Pindar,  which  had  been 
iett  by  Mr  Well  and  others.  'Phe 
undertaking  was  Herculean  ;  and  Mr 
Talker  had  not  fet  dow’ii  and  c()untt<i 
his  colt.  This,,  we  prefume,  is  the 
reafon,  that  he  has  made  up  the  firft 
volume,  by  inferting  pieces  which 
had  appeared,  and  had  been  fold  in 
another  form.  But  attention  to  points 
of  difficulty,  has  not  been  iifual  witli 
poets  ;  and  Mr  Talker  is  really  a  poet. 

The  tranfl.iiions  from  Pindar  have 
great  merit,  ail  circumftances  confi- 
dereJ.  Pindar’s  beauties  are  on  a 
fcaie  of  freedom  and  extravagance 
unknov/n  u>  anv  other  author  :  and 


Genius  of  Great  Britaini  was  writteu 
under  the  patronage  of  thofe  gentral 
guardians  of  genius,  the  Iheriffs  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  ;  ard 
it  was  corrected  and  publithed  under 
the  eye  of  Mr  Thomas,  the  marlhal 
of  the  King’s  Bench.  The  ode  has 
great  merit ;  fo  has  that  to  Specula¬ 
tion,  and  moft  of  his  other  pieces. — 
They  are  evidently  written  for  pa¬ 
trons,  and  properly  feafoned  with 
flattery. 

H  is  time  is  divided  between  his 
living,  Bath,  and  London.  He  feems 
to  be  near  forty  years  of  age  ;  of  a 
ftrong  and  hale  appearance ;  but 
lame  of  one  leg.  He  wears  the  drefs 
of  a  clergyman,  but  is  feldom  engaged 
in  clerical  duties.  £. 

An  Ode  to  the  Genius  Scandal. 

,  London. 

Avery  pretty  fatire  againfl  the 
vice  of  detradlion,  to  which  the 
female  fex  are  fo  addicted  in  conver- 
fation,  and  in  their  epiftolary  cor- 
refpondence.  We  are  at  a  lofs  which 
to  admire  moll,  the  choice  of  the 
fubjed,  or  its  mafterly  execution  ;  and 
are  forry  to  find  that  the  publication 
has  been  flopped  by  an  injundion 
from  the  author  ;  this  circumftance 
will. make  it  more  valuable  to  thofe 
who  had  the  happinefs  to  obtain 
copies  before  its  fuppreffion.  We 
cannot  give  our  readers  a. better  idea 
of  the  merit  of  this  little  poem,  than 
they  will  colleft  from  the  following 
converfation  of  one  of  Scandal’s 
train : 

Lord!  «ho*d  have  thought  our  coufin  D 
Could  think  of  marrying  Mrs  E! 

Tiue,  I  don’t  like  thefe  things  to  tell. 

But,  foi'.h!  I  pity  Mr  L; 

Ard  w  iS  I  he,  the  bride  to  vex. 

I’d  go  and  co’iri  my  Lady  X. 

In  Iced  they  fay  that  Charlotte  U, 

With  Fanny  M,  and  hc  g-icfs  who,  ^ 

Occafitm’d  all— for  you  mnft  know,  ? 

They  ict  their  caps  at  Mr  O.  j 

And  as  vourted  Mrs  E, 

Tbty  thought,  if  Ihc’d  have  coufin  D, 

(  hr.t  things  rr:ghr  Sc,  thro*  Captain  A, 

Juft  brought  about  in  their  own  way! 


he  has  been  confidered  by  puny  ver¬ 
ifiers  as  corifiets  arc  by  the  vulgar. 
Pindar’s  Greek  is  alio  his  own  ;  and 
he  iTiuft  be  fludied  as  the  Bible  is 
lifually,  to  learn  Hebrew.  Mr  Weft 
had  ftlc6lcd  the  eafieft  and  moft  re- 
frular  of  his  odes,  and  none  but  a 
Quixotic  genius,  like  that  ot  Mr 
Tafkcr,  \\\juld  have  under:aken  to 
tranflate  thofe  that  remained,  having 
lio  dependence  but  that  of  alubferip* 

The  original  odes  arc  rendered 
with  great  fidelity  and  exadlnefs,  and 
through  the  whole,  Mr  Talker  re 
fptdls  his  author  more  than  hi'mfelf. 
For  his  Englilh  fuffers,  fometimes 
unneceffarily,  by  his  reverence  for  a 
Greek  epithet  or  expletive. 

We  think  the  public  indebted  to 
Mr  I’alker  for  the  attempt,  and  wifli 
he  may  be  encouraged  to  accomplifli 
it. 

As  Mr  Talker  has  of  late  particu¬ 
larly  diftinguilhed  himfelt  by  his 
publications,  a  few  anecdotes  of  his 
life  may  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers  : — He  is  the  fon  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  weftern  extremity  of  De- 
vonlhire.  He  was  educated  at  a 
grammar  fchool  in  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  and  finilhed  his  flu* 
dies  at  Oxford.  His  father  thought 
iic  had  provided  for  his  family,  by 
leaving  his  fon  in  poffclfion  of  the 
advowfon  of  a  living  of  three  or  four 
hundred  a-year,  fubje<fl  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fmall  fortune  to  his  fifler, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  his  mother 
on  the  fpot. 

Evt  poets  have  always  had  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  involving  themfclves.  On 
the  marriage  of  his  filler  to  an  attor¬ 
ney  (whom  he  calls  in  his  preface  to 
the  volume  of  Tranflations,  his  un¬ 
lettered  brother-in-law),  the  fortune 
'was  not  produced,  and  a  law-fuit 
commenced,  which  has  harralTed  and 
impoverilhed  our  author  extremely. 

However,  thefe  diftreires,  it  Items, 
firll  turned  Mr  Talker’s  thoughts  tc 
poetry.  His  Ode  to  the  Warlike 


at  preftnt  vith  this  motion,*  which,’ 
Ihould  it  be  complied  with,  he  wou^d 
in  the  courfe  of  the  .enquiry  follow¬ 
up  with  other  motions  relative  to  the 
lubjed. 

Captf.iin  John  Luttrel  fpoke  after 
Mr  Fox;  his  fpeech  confilied  of  the 
proofs  of  the  fup'jriority  of  our  fleets 
from  the  time  ot  L.wisXIV.  to  the 
preftnt  time,  and  concluded  with  aa 
opinion,  that  the  caufe  of  our  want  of 
fuccefs  in  the  prefent  war  was,  the 
want  of  cordiality  amongft  our  com- 
mandets  and  a  difunion  amongft  our» 
felves.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech  he 
adverted  to  the  condu<ft  of  Lord  Eff- 


Continuation  oj  the  Dd/n'e  cn  the  pro- 
p^fed  Inquiry  inli  the  Lyndnft  oJ  the 
Admiralty  fUurdy  Jan  2a.  T  P.  2 22 .] 
FOX  next  fpoke  of  the 
JVji.  manoeuvres  of  our  home 
fleet,  and  Uaied,  with  force, 

the  contradictory  condu<^  of  the 
Admiralty  about  Admiral  Darby’s 
fleet,  which  had  returned  in  merely 
becanfe  the  combined  fletLS  of  France 
and  Spain  were  out  at  the  fanae  time. 
This  Admiral  Darby  had  avowed  as 
his  realbn  for  returning  ;  yet  no  looner 
did  the  Mayor  of  Brillol  write  up 


mont  when  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  which  drew  up 

Mr  Perchal  (fon  to  Lord  Eg 


Lord  Mul^ravfy  who  l)eggcd  the 
Hou.  Gentlcnian  would  permit  him 
to  take  that  defence  upon  himfelf. 
His  Lordfliip  then  fpoke  highly  of 
the  merits  of  the  late  Lord  Lgmont, 
both  for  his  very  grc.ii  Iklll  in  his 
department,  his  gene«al  knowledge, 
Lind  grent  inlegriiy.  IJ:  then  adver- 
:cd  to  feme  p  u  ts  ol  hi*  F.  x’s  fpeech, 
and  defended  the  Fiilt  J..ord  of  the 
Admiralty  of  doing  the  heft  thad  in 
a  variety  of  exigencies  he  could  do. 
He  particularly  defended  the  return 
«.f  Adnjiral  Darby,  and  faid  in  inch  a 
cafe,  where  we  had  fo  many  enemies 
to  face,  the  time  w-as  critical,  and  his 
return  for  frefh  advice  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  w.cs  expedient.  In  relpeft  to 
the  enquiry,  he  Lid  he  fliould  not  be 
againll  it ;  though  he  was  in  hopes 
the  Hon.  mover  would  have  taken  it 
upon  other  grounds,  and  exprefled 
himfelf  not  fo  perfonally  nor  coarfcly 
as  he  did. 

Mr  Fitzherhert  (a  new  member) 
fpoke  for  a  confiderable  time,  but  from 
the  buzz  of  the  Houre,fcarcely  a  word 
^  could  be  heard  from  him.  Tne  pur¬ 
port  of  his  fpeech  feemed  to  be  a  juf- 
lification  of  the  Admiralty,  as  far  as 
came  wnthin  his  Icuow’ledgc,  in  refpec^ 


to  their  expedition  of  building  men 
of  war,  Slc. 

Lord  Norths  as  Lord  Mulgrave  had 
done,  acquitted  Mr  Fox  of  the  leall 
inconfifteRcy.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
his  Lordlhip  oblerved,  had  acted  ex- 
a<5tly  ill  the  manner  that  had  long 
dilUaguilhed  his  conduct  w’ithin  thofe 
walls.  He  had  declared,  that  he  was 
the  pcrfon  who  ought  to  have  con¬ 
duced  the  enquiry,  and  after  giving 
his  reafons  for  entertaining  fuch  an 
opinion,  he  checked  himfeli  all  of  a 
fudJen,  and  told  the  Houfe,  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  had  undertaken  it,  it 
would  have  ended  as  every  thing  he 
had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  conduC 
had  ended,  in  fraud  or  in  imbecility, 
in  nothing,  or  in  mifchicf.  After- 
fhewing  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  two 
arguments  coming  out  of  the  fame 
mouth,  his  Lordlhip  declared,  he  was 
exceedingly  difappointed  at  the  hon. 
Gentleman’s  having  fo  narrowed  the 
ground  of  his  enquiry.  He  had  been 
given  to  expeC,  from  what  had  palTed 
•previous  to  the  recefs,  that  it  was 
meant  to  extend  it  to  the  naval  con- 
duC  of  the  whole  war,  and  the  Firft 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  enter¬ 
tained  the  iame  idea.  He  could  not 
but  wonder  at  the  hon.  Gentleman’s 
dropping  the  firft  head  of  enquiry 
which  he  had  mentioned ;  and  he 
would  venture  to  fay,  that  without 
going  into  it,  it  would  not  be  poffible 
tor’  the  Houfe  to  form  a  fair  and 
well-grounded  opinion  either  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  Firft  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  As  they  had  fre¬ 
quently  heard,  both  in  that  Houfe 
and  without  doors,  charges  of  a  heavy 
and  grievous  nature  indeed  urged 
againli  the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  upon  the  ground  of  the  firft  head 
of  the  lubjeC,  upon  his  official  con- 
duC,  upon  his  having  negleCed  the 
fitting  out,  equipping  and  manning 
fleets,  he  hoped  that  now  an  enquiry 
was  moved,  and  that  material  and 
effentlal  ground  of  an  enquiry  was 
given  up  and  abandoned  by  thofe 


vL'ho  moved  it,  hereafter  any  argu¬ 
ments  dircCed  to  that  point  Vould  be 
confiJered  as  mere  inveClve,  as  no¬ 
thing  more  than  empty  calumny, 
light  as  air,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
the  fmallell  degree  of  proof.  His 
Lordlhip  faid,  that  as  the  year  1781 
would  bring  the  objeC  of  the  enquiry 
nearer  to  Minifters  in  general  than 
any  other  year  of  the  war,  he  certainly 
would  not  oppofe  the  motion,  though 
he  begged  the  Houfe  to  know,  that 
the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as 
well  as  hirafelf,  was  ready  to  meet  an 
enquiry  of  a  much  more  extenfiv^ 
nature. 

Mr  Thomas  To>u:nJhendm2idit  afijorC 
but  animated  fpeech,  one  part  of  which 
was  direCed  by  way  of  reply  to  fome- 
thing  that  had  fallen  from  Captain 
Luttrell,  who  complained  of  what  he 
had  faid  on  a  former  occafion  having 
been  tortured  in  his  abfence  into  a 
I  grofs  mifreprefentation;  and  the  other 
was  aimed  with  much  indignation  at 
Lord  Mulgrave’s  remark,  that  the 
perfons  who  abufed  thofe  in  office 
were  anxious  to  get  their  places. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without 
a  divifion,  Mr  John  Luttrell  only 
giving  it  a  fingle  negative. 

Mr  Fox  then  moved,  That  it  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  wliole 
Houfe  on  Thurfday  next.”  This 
was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

I  He  next  rofe  to  move  for  twenty- 
four  different  papers,  neceffary  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  enquiry. 

Lord  North  and  Lord  Mulgrave 
wifhed  that,  for  the  fake  of  prevent¬ 
ing  unneceffary  debate,  he  would  de¬ 
fer  making  the  motions  till  the  next 
day,  in  order  that  by  private  confe¬ 
rence  it  might  be  feen  whether  there 
was  any  reafon  of  real  weight  to  in¬ 
duce  thofe  in  office  to  make  objedlion 
to  granting  any  of  the  papers  alked 
for. 

Mr  Fox  then  moved  for  feveral  other 
papers,  which  were  granted,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  motions  were  to  be 
made  next  day. 


by  iiidirpofition  frAm  attending.  His 
Lordlllip  however  faid,  that  he  ftould 
wait  till  the  morrow,  if  neceflary,  and 
then  make  the  motion  mentioned. 

Mr  T,  To^\)nJhind  was  not  lefs  forry 
for  the  indifpolition  of  his  hon.  friend, 
than  alloniihed  at  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  put  oiF  the  enquiry, 
after  Minifters  had  in  a  manner  de¬ 
fied  it.  He  was  proceeding,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who 
informed  him,  that  there  was  no 
quefiion  before  the  Houfe,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  it  would  be  diforderly  to 
proceed. 

Lord  Ahilgrave  reprobated,  with 
great  indignation,  the  moll  difiant 
allufion  to  a  fiudied  procraftination 
or  delay  ;  it  was  what  he,  and  thole 
connected  in  ofiice  with  him,  fcorned 
to  do,  as  it  was  as  much  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  bring  forward  the  papers  cal¬ 
led  for,  as  the  Honourable  Genilemaii 
who  moved  for  them,  or  thoC-  friends 
of  his  whofupported  him.  The  fad 
was  this:  That  part  of  the  motions 
had  been  made,  as  was  well  known, 
late  on  Thurfday  night ;  that  another 
firing  of  motions  were  added  to  them 
on  Friday  evening,  fo  that  the  whole 
did  not  come  before  the  Admiralty 
till  Saturday  morning  ;  and  then, 
upon  infpedion  into  the  voluminous 
body  of  papers  referred  to,  he,  on 
Sunday  morning,  found  it  in^pofiible, 
though  every  alfifiance  was  given  to 
the  clerks  in  office,  to  prepare  them 


Mr  FOX  made  a  long  firing  of 
motion^,  for  papers  relanve  to  intelli¬ 
gence  received  from  the  Texel,  ot  the 
force  and  number  of  Ihips  fitting  out 
there  fince  the  l)eginning  of  the  year 
1781  ;  to  information  given  by  dif¬ 
ferent  Admirals  to  the  Admiralty  ; 
to  orders  given  by  the  Admiralty  to 
the  feveral  Admirals,  &c.-*  Agreed  to. 

Lord  Honue  next  moved  for  a  Lift 
of  the  Ships  that  failed  under  Sir 
George  Rodney ;  with  an  account  of 
the  time  when  each  (hip  began  re¬ 
pairing,  and  was  completely  fitted  for 
fea,  fpecifying  the  names  ct  the  fhips, 
and  of  the  commanders  This  mo¬ 
tion  pafied  alfo  without  oppofiiion. 

Capt.  Minchin  concluded  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the. day,  by  moving  fora  Lift 
of  the  Admirals  and  Captains  re¬ 
ceiving  full  pay,  and  now  abfent  on 
leave,  fpecifying  the  reafons  ot  their 
abfencs. 

Lord  Mulgrave  obje<flcd  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  motion,  as  many  of¬ 
ficers  were  abfent  on  their  own  private 
affairs  5  and  therefore  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  affign  each  man’s 
reafon ;  but  If  the  hon.  Member 
wiffied  only  for  the  reafons  affigned 
in  their  letters  to  the  Board,  he  had 
no  o!)jet5tion  to  the  motion.' 

Air  Alinchin  faid  he  defired  no 
more  ;  on  which  the  motion  puffed, 
and  the  Houle  adjourned. 

Alorday,  2S. 

LORD  MULGRydVEQx^iTcdtiX  his 
forrow  that  the  hon.  Member  wlu) 
had  moved  that  the  Committee  on  the 
naval  enquiry  ffiould  fi:  on  Thurfday 
next,  was  not  then  in  the  Houfe;  he 
had  fent  him  notice  on  Sunday,  that 
he  (Lord  Mulgrave)  Ihould  move 
this  day,  for  difeharging  that  order, 
and  making  a  new  one  for  the  fitting 
of  the  Committee  on  Thurfday 
fe’ennight;  and  the  hoa.  Member  had 
fent  him  for  anfwer  that  he  Ihould  be 
in  his  place  in  the  Houfe  on  Monday  ; 
but  he  forry  now  to  hear  that 
tbt  hon.  Gent!em:^n  was  nfever.ted 
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only  voluminous,  but  io  important 
in  thiir  uacurs,  cKit  tfi?  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  tnemfelves,  and  no:  their 
clerks,  were  biifieJ  in  feledling  fuch 
as  may  be  thought  proper  to  be  laid 
before  the  Houle. 

Th  Hjn.  miliam  Pitt  now  rofe, 
and  drew  up  with  him  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Houfe.  He  fai  J  he  was 
mucu  furprized  in  the  beginiilng  of 
this  iebate,  and  in  the  courfe  of  it, 
to  diid  the  other  (ide  of  the  Houle 
complain  of  the  want  of  time  in  (na- 
king  fuch  extracts  from  the  official 
papers  called  for.  — He  obferved,  that 
thofi  papers,  thoagh  confifting  of  lb 
many  motions,  were  not  fuch  as  re¬ 
quired  anv  great  feleffion  or  difcuf- 
lion  ;  they  were  of  a  plain  and  fiinple 
nature,  containing  fafls  in  recea:  re¬ 
membrance,  and  could  be  adverted  td 
with  the  ^ijreateft  eafe  and  difpatch ; 
but  the  learned  Gentleman  (fays  he) 
who  fpoke  lift  has  fairly  told  ns  the 
reafon  of  this  procraftination,  and 
why  all  this  time  and  all  this  delibe¬ 
ration  is  iieceflary.  He  tells  us,  that 
not  the  Clerks,  but  the  Lords  of  ths 
Admiralty  themfelvss^  have  been  bulled 
in  felefling  fuch  extra&s  as  may  be 
thought  fi:  to  lay  before  this  honour¬ 
able  Houfe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  are  bujied  in  preparing 
fuch  charges  as  Jhall  be  exhibited  againji 
t befit felvest  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  that  Board.  Here  the  reafon 
feems  to  come  out ;  and  this  is .  the 
caufe  of  the  enquiry  being  put  off  to 
a  further  day. 

Lord  Mulgrave's  motion  paffed* 


To  our  CofcRCSPOKDENTS. 

The  zd  and  jd  Letters  from  a  Gentleman 
in  To^n  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  arc 
received.  We  have  been  much  dirappoi''ted 
on  find'ng  little  new  in  thefe  Letters,  a  d 
that  they  arc  founded  on  mere  news-paper  in¬ 
formation.— We  (hail  intreat  our  correfpon- 
dent’s  leave  toMtIay  the  infertion  of  them  till 
have  finilhed  the  (cries  of  Letters  oo  the 
fame  fiihjcfl,  by  Fabricius,  which  will  be 
in  Number  next. 

The  iNquiRER  docs  not  give  fo  clear  an 
explication  of  Daniel's  fcvcniy  weeks  as  cc.aU 
be  uiihed. 

Winter  in  our  next. 


